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a good deal of regret expr ssed by 


the war was 


| prey is 
some of the om Vspapers that 


begun, on our part, by au assault on the com 


merce of Spain, while Spain, in declaring war, has 
mnounced that American vessels in Spanish har- 


bors. may have thirty days during which they may 
depart in safety. The right to capture merchant 
property on the high seas is one of the remain 
ing barbarisms of war; but while its existence 


officers who participate in 


these captures are not to be blamed; on the con 
trary, they would have been derelict in their 
dut : a had refrained from making them. 


Notwithstanding the contention that war had not 
it had not been formally declared 
by Congress, it is a fact that a state of war existed 
i@ time of making the first capture, and that 


_according to our formal declaration. Hostile acts 


are not excusable because of a declaration of war, 
but beeause of the facet of war. The first hostile 
step was taken by this government in ordering 
Spain out of her own territory, under pain of being 


ejected by faree of arms if she refused to go volun- 
tarils The issue was joined when Spain accepted 
the alternative and handed Minister WOODFORD his 
War then existed, and although Con- 
gress subsequently, at the request of the President, 


made a formal declaration, we think that 


passports 


no ad- 
miralty court would hesitate to hold that without 
that declaration the United States and Spain were 
actually belligerents. It was proper that Spain, in 
declaring war, should give due notice to the vessels 
Within her ports. On our part, the President las 
granted a month for the departure of Spanish ves- 
sels from our own ports. But as to vessels upon the 
high seas, they become the proper objects of cap- 
ture immediately on the breaking out of hostilities, 
and therefore the officers of the American fleets 

bound to take every Spanish merchant-man 


were t 


that came in their way, and to search every neutral 
vessel for contraband of war. 

Hon. THEODORE good 
deal of respect from his countrymen, even of those 
who, like 


ROOSEVELT deserves a 


ourselves, differ from his well-known 
and conscientiously held opinion that the crime 
of war is a public virtue. If Congress had been 
as self-contained and dignified as Mr. ROOSEVELT 
has apparently been in the preliminary days 


before the war, it would have gone into the con 


flict in a dignttied and gentlemanly way, and not 
after the fashion of a seolding and screaming 
termagant llavinge got through with the duties 


of preparation, Mr. RoosEVELT now proposes to 
practise what he has always preached, and he is 


roing to war s said, as Lieutetiant-Colonel of a 
regiment of rough-riding cowboys and New York 
policemen, Mr. RooseveLT is a man of courage 
wid intelligence, notwithstanding his perverted 
moral porat olf view of war, and he will know 
how to lead a cavalry regiment into action with 


dash and ski 


Differ from him as we may, when 
ve know that we ean pin our faith to 
know that he has nothing but the 
honor and welfare of his country in his mind and 
heart , We sincerely trust that 
lie will come back safely to a career of peaceful 
usefulness, thoroughly cured of his haunting belli- 
cose chimeras, 


War Comes 


bitten, camel we 


If he woes to war 
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THE corrupt gang which dominates the Demo- 
cratic party of Chicago has won a signal victory, 
under the leadership of Powers, in the formation 
of the committees of the Board of Aldermen, so 
that, notwithstanding what was supposed to have 
been the recent triumph of the reform party, Pow- 
ERS, ‘* Hinky Dink,” and ** Bath-House” JOHN are 
still in control of the city of Chicago, and are 
still friends and supporters of Mayor CARTER Hark- 
RISON. As Mr. FRANKLIN MATTHEWS pointed out 
in his article on ** Wide Open Chicago,” published 
not long since in the WEEKLY, all this corruption 
in Chicago municipal politics is encouraged by 
men like CARTER HARRISON as an aid to the silver 
The rabble is being held together under 
the leadership of the ruflians for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the present Democratic 
national organization, and therefore for the fur- 
therance of the silver cause. That they will be 
aided in their design by the complications arising 
out of the financial legislation, and the attempts 
at financial legislation, due to the war, goes witli- 
out saying. It also transpires that there is to be a 
combination between the Cook County Democrats 
and Tammany Hall of New York. 
precious bodies of plundering patriots unite with 
the design of dictating the candidates and the pol- 
icy of the Democratic party in 1900. This is a con- 


cause, 


These two 


sideration which sound-money Republicans and 
Democrats should bear in mind in considering pos 
sible financial legislation. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S retirement from the De- 
partment of State calls for some recognition of the 
debt that is due him from the country for his pub- 
lic services in the past. For more than forty years 
lhe has been a distinguished public figure; he served 
ihe country well during the war from 1861 to 1865, 
and while his conduct has been sometimes marked 
by eccentricity, which is apparently a family trait, 
it may be said of him, on the whole, that in 
his retirement the country says ‘** good-by” to a 
faithful public servant, and to one whose political 
methods have been oftener those of a statesman 
than of a mere politician. Taking his career as a 
whole, too, he has been an able representative of 
sound-money views, and, as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, he showed marked ability as a finance minis- 
ter. We cannot say this, however, without quali- 
fication, because, at the bottom, Mr. SHERMAN is 
in favor of government paper money, and his 
speeches and actions have often encouraged the in 
flationists and greenbackers; but, as we have al- 
ready said, his career as a financial minister was, 
on the whole, helpful to the government. He has 
been in recent years a kind of link with a past 
when men were elected to the Senate of the United 
States because they had distinguished themselves 
in the public service, and because they possessed 
the traits and abilities of statesmanship. When we 
think of this we realize all the more the sadness 
and tragedy of the closing days of Mr. SHERMAN’S 
public life. He has lived to see the publie ser- 
vice degraded and seats in the Senate become 
mainly a question of bargain and sale. He has 
seen the body of which he once had the right to be 
proud, degraded and despised, and himself at last 
the victim of a political bargain, in pursuance of 
which one of the new-time Senators succeeded him, 
the failing of his mental powers through old age 
making him an easy assenter to the bargain. Mr. 
SHERMAN ought to have resigned his place in the 
cabinet long ago, because he has been unable to 
perform its duties, his intellectual vagaries not only 
having made him pitiable, but having endangered 
the welfare of the government. He ought not, in 
fact, to have been appointed to the office, and tlhe 
country must be glad at last that he has gone, and 
that the duties of his place have been given over 
to younger and stronger hands. 


WE are glad to see, from the report of the Ways 
and Means Committee accompanying the revenue 
bill, that the truth respecting the financial condi- 
tion of the Treasury has at last been told. It will 
be recollected that when the bill granting the fund 
of $50,000,000 to the President, to be used at his 
discretion, was before the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. CANNON, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, announced, with what we then thought 
to be an undue degree of boastfulness, that the 
money was in the Treasury, and that, unlike any 
other nation on earth, we could make such an ap- 
propriation from funds in hand. As a matter of 
fact, the money was in the Treasury, but it was the 
remains of a loan secured by Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. 
DINGLEY now says that, taking out all the unavail- 
able money from the cash balance, we had only 
$65,000,000, exclusive of the greenback redemption 
fund, at the time when the $50,000,000 appropria- 
tion was made, and that as a working balance of 
$40,000,000 is essential for the current operations of 
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the government, the Treasury was really $25,000.- 
000 short of the $50,000,000 called for by the emer- 
gency appropriation. Now we have that &25,0v0.- 
000 to make up, also a probable deficit arising from 
the excess of ordinary expenditures over receipts of 
from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 to provide against. 
besides the cost of the maintenance of the War, 
which, if the war continue for a year, will cer 
tainly amount to $500,000,000. It would be wise 
for Congress to anticipate the necessity of an in 

crease of the revenues by at least #600,000,000. | 

the estimates of the Ways and Means Committe: 
are correct, $90,000,000 of this increase is to be 
obtained from the restoration of old-time war in 
ternal-revenue taxation. In addition, an issue of 
500,000,000 of ten-twenty three-per-cent. coin bonds 
is authorized. Naturally this meets with opposition 
from the Democrats and Populists, who are strong 
enough, apparently, in the Senate to give the goy 
ernment a good deal of trouble in its endeavor to 
find the money essential to the proper conduct of 
the war. They are already opposing any propo 
sition that authorizes the issue of bonds, and in 
sisting upon more silver currency and more green 
backs. In other words, the men who had most 
to do with bringing on the war intend to em 
barrass the government to the full extent of their 
capacity for evil, in its effort to secure the means 
to carry on the war. But do what they will, they 
cannot blind the country now to the fact that the 
government absolutely needs the money called for 
by the proposed bond issue, and that it is essential 
to sell the bonds, or else the government must a 
good deal more than double its revenue by taxa- 
tion. At least, we trust that this is the alternative, 
and that the Republican House of Representatives 
will never agree to the issue of any more non-in- 
terest-bearing debt, or to the creation of any more 
silver currency. 


A SHORT AND ENERGETIC WAR. 
iyo that war is actually upon us, it is to be 
AN hoped that it will be short and the triumph 
of the United States complete. The war, so far 
as the United States is concerned, is peculiar. 
It is almost incredible that we should reap any 
advantage from it. Congress and the Presi- 
dent have solemnly assured the world that we 
have no ulterior design of conquest or of territo- 
rial aggrandizement. We do not go to war for 
Cuba. We do not state this in the belief that 
we need to give assurance of our honesty of pur- 
pose. The world must accept that in the end, and 
our venomous German critics, who turn from en- 
trenching their position in stolen Kiao-chau to 
rail at American greed, will doubtless eventually 
be compelled to swallow their grossly insolent 
words. It is quite possible that some of our poli- 
ticians think that Cuba will be quietly made part 
of the United States after the war is over, but that 
they will find themselves mistaken none know 
better than the intelligent among the Jingoes. 
The plain fact is that Congress could not have de 
clared war for the sake of conquest. The country 
would not have permitted it. Not only is there 
likely to be no acquisition of territory, but there 
will be no indemnity demanded, unless piratical 
acts by Spain make reprisal in the Philippines 
necessary. But we are not inclined to ask for 
money, or other material indemnity, in a war 
which has been undertaken for the sole purpose 
of driving a mediwval and barbarous survival out 
of the western hemisphere. Moreover, Spain is 
not likely to be able to respond in money dam 
She is already exhausted by the Cuban in- 
surrection, and the present struggle will euor 
mously increase her burdens. She will be ruined 
by the war, as her last two ministers to this coun- 
try have confessed, and this country will certainly 
not be so ungenerous as to drive her deeper in the 
mire than it must in order to gain good security 
for the future, nor overheap the too abundant mea- 
sure of her sufferings. 

We will probably lose every dollar expended for 
the conduct of the war, and we can gain no recom- 
pense for the money, for the loss of business, for 
the injuries that will be inflicted on our carrying 
trade, for all the material damage, and for all the 
moral sequences of war, the Jast being its most 
disastrous accompaniments. A short war will be 
merciful, then, to our own people. Although the 
whole nation is willing to pay all that is necessary 
for the victory that must be ours, no matter how 
long the war may last, it is not fair to compel it to 
pay more than is absolutely necessary. The war 
will ruin many—let it not ruin too many. Every 


ages. 


day increases the social demoralization of the coun- 
try, and more of glory than has ever yet been won 
in war would be essential to compensate for the 
degradation that attends a long conflict. 

Another important reason why the war should 
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be short lies in the attitude of Europe. Whether 
we care, or do not care, for the opinions of 
‘‘abroad,” we must recognize and care for stub- 
born facts. We have already alluded to the atti- 
tude of Germany. We have not heard one friend- 
ly word from that country, from which so many 
hundreds of thousands of our foreign-born citizens 
have emigrated for the purpose of finding here 
a refuge from the tyranny of militarism there. 
France is unfriendly, and the newspapers of Paris, 
to the number of fifty or more, are denouncing us 
for the outrage which they allege we are commit- 
ting against Spain. Only two or three French 
newspapers, chiefly socialistic, favor the United 
States in this struggle. Austria supports the 
daughter of her imperial house, now the Queen 
Regent of Spain. One Russian newspaper has 
spoken in our favor; but Russia is allied with 
France, and is just now on the verge of bad terms 
with England, our only European friend. Italy is 
with Austria and Germany. We have no doubt 
of the sincerity of the friendship of England. We 
believe, too, that there is much of sentiment in it, 
although the assertion is also doubtless true that 
England is seeking an alliance mainly in aid of 
material interests. We hope it is true, for an alli- 
ance based on sentiment, with no element of mu- 
tual material advantage, would not be of long du- 
ration. All that we can ask or expect of our 
English friends now, however, is strict neutrality. 
We not only expect nothing but this, but we 
would not like to be offered anything more. 

Unfriendly Europe is looking on this contest 
with much hopeful interest. It is important for 
us,as the London Spectator points out, that we 
should at once establish the fact that we are a first- 
rate naval power—that is, that our officers and 
men are of the first quality. It has been the 
custom to believe, at least to say, that this country 
is safe from European aggression because no Eu- 
ropean power desires to make war on_ us, fear- 
ing the consequences on account of our enormous 
resources. We are now in a position to demon- 
strate whether this fear is justified by our charac- 
ter, whether we possess the military character and 
abilitw to make our resources tell in war. If we 
cannot drive the fleets of Spain off the seas at once, 
the prestige that has grown up about us will be 
lost, and unfriendly Europe will be pleased to be- 
lieve that a quarrel with the great republic will not 
be, after all, such a serious affair for a first-class 
power as has been supposed. It will not do to lose 
our prestige in the eyes of Europe. The mere 
humiliation would be almost unendurable; but, 
more than that, the danger to our future peace 
and prosperity would be thereby greatly enhanced. 

Besides, unfriendly Europe would rejoice for an 
excuse for justifiable intervention in behalf of 
Spain. It would be very foolish to overlook or 
underestimate the significance of the report that 
the Continental powers intend to hold us to a strict 
accountability if, in exercising our right to search 
neutral vessels for contraband of war, we exceed 
in the slightest degree our powers under the law 
of nations. Our tempers will be often tried, and 
our naval officers will be often exasperated, by ob- 
jections interposed by unfriendly Europe to the 
manner in which neutrals have been treated by 
our war-ships. Perhaps it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that France would enjoy uniting even 
with Germany to compel us to stop the war against 
Spain, but both those nations would like to have us 
defeated, and the longer the war lasts, the more 
likely are they to find an oceasion for intervention 
—that is, for attempting to save Spain and to 
humiliate us. When that time comes we shall 
undoubtedly have the help of England, but we 
would have already lost our prestige as a first-class 
power; and, besides, we surely do not desire to em- 
broil the world because of our own incompetency 
to defeat a power like Spain in a very short time. 

For three reasons—to save as much as possible 
of the terrible cost, which must all be borne by us; 
to maintain our place in the world for the safe- 
guarding of our future welfare; and to prevent 
any possible complication with unfriendly Europe, 
as well as the further spread of war—the war should 
be short. And to this end naval and military en- 
terprise should not be hampered. Civilian gen- 
erals and colonels must be discouraged. Congress 
should relinquish, if it ean, its custom of command- 
ing the forees. The war should be quick and ener- 
getic if it is to be conclusive. 


PARTISANSHIP AND THE WAR. 

AT a public dinner in New York the other day 
Judge HOWLAND gave vigorous expression to the 
disgust with which serious people regard the re- 
cent performance of Congress. It was the man- 
ner, or rather the unmannerliness, of Congress in 
entering upon the war that gave color to the opin- 
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ion which prevails throughout Europe that it is on 
our part a mere war of conquest. A great nation 
bent upon unselfishly redressing, in the interest 
of humanity, an evil that has become intolerable, 
should not enter upon its mission with the de- 
meanor of a bar-room bully. 

But having brought on the war, there was some 
reason to expect that Congress would take mea- 
sures to conduct it vigorously. It was the busi- 
ness of Congress to provide for the war what MIL- 
TON calls ‘‘its two main sinews, iron and gold,” 
and to provide these in the promptest and most effi 
cient way. The unanimous vote of fifty millions 
for national defence was the first and the last ex- 
hibition of the patriotism which has no taint of 
personal or party selfishness. 

We pointed out last week the good that ‘the 
friends of silver” might do by acquiescing, as a 
war measure, in the borrowing of money by the 
government on the most favorable terms. The de- 
bates show how, so far from welcoming the oppor- 
tunity, the friends of silver thought the occasion 
opportune for the revival of all their abandoned 
schemes, from ‘‘coining the seigniorage” to the 
unlimited issue of greenbacks. Though they were 
promptly voted down in the House, they are not 
to be dealt with so summarily in the Senate. It 
would be a grotesque and painful spectacle if old 
Mr. STEwartT of Nevada had to be removed, either 
by a sergeant-at-arms or a provost marshal, in order 
that a war of his own earnest seeking might peace 
ably proceed, 

Concerning the military provision for the war 
the game of politics has been as unscrupulously 
played as concerning the financial preparations. 
It is perfectly evident that the Constitution and the 
laws do not contemplate any means of carrying on 
a foreign war except the regular army and navy. 
When, two years and more ago, the Jingoes in 
Congress tried to force the hand of President 
CLEVELAND, as they have since tried to force the 
hand of President McKINLEY, the question how 
they were to support the action they favored 
might have occurred to them, and would have oc- 
curred to responsible men. They knew that the 
recognition of the belligerency of the Cubans, and, 
much more, of the independence of Cuba, would be 
regarded by Spain as an unfriendly act, and that 
the latter might be resented by a declaration of 
war. The first resolution for the reéognition of 
the Republic of Cuba ought to have been accom- 
panied by a bill to increase the army to 100,000 
men. If that had been done, we should now be in 
possession of a trained and equipped force which 
might accomplish the object of expelling Spain 
from Cuba before the beginning of the Cuban 
rainy season. 

Not only was this not done, but when the war 
actually came, and found us ill prepared for de- 
fence, and not prepared at all for offensive opera- 
tions, the very men who had done their utmost to 
bring it on refused to provide for carrying it on 
in the cheapest and most efficient way. As the 
issue of a gold bond seemed to nullify the free- 
silver plank of the Chicago platform, so the en- 
largement of a force which had been an! might 
again be used to preserve public order seemed to 
threaten the free-riot plank of the same instrument. 
The Military Committee of the House reported a 
sensible bill for the increase of the army, and the 
various elements of ignorance, silliness, and dis- 
order in the House prevented its passage. In its 
place there was reporied and passed a bill for the 
organization of a volunteer army, which has proved 
to be so confused and clumsy as to be almost un- 
workable, and under which it is certain that we 
shall get no trustworthy re-enforcements to the 
army for six months. Meanwhile we have as- 
sumed the task of driving fifty or sixty thousand 
Spanish soldiers out of Cuba with an effective 
army of less than twenty thousand men. 

Such is the manner in which a foreign war 
brings us all together and sinks patriotism in 
politics. It ought to be said that the Democrats 
have not been alone in putting their party before 
their country. Mr. GROSVENOR of Ohio made an 
indisereet remark about this being *‘a Republican 
war,” by which, it appears, he did not mean what 
he seemed to mean, but which sorely needed to 
be explained away. And Mr. DINGLEY could not 
even bring in a_bill for additional taxation with- 
out prefacing it with some irrelevant and ab- 
surd apologetics for his deficit-producing tariff. 
But, perhaps partly because they were in opposi- 
tion, partly because they allowed themselves to be 
led by a statesman of the calibre of Mr. BAILEY 
of Texas, but mainly because they have been con- 
sistently in the wrong, the Democrats have suf- 
fered far more in public estimation than their op 
ponents. They have opened a generous credit for 
the Republicans with the American people. For 
many years the political capital of each party has 
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been the mistakes of the other. 
conceivable that the administration can make se 
many and so grievous mistakes in what remains 
of its life as to incline any sober-minded person to 
transfer his support to the Democratic party as at 
present constituted and led. 


jut it is searcely 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 

Monday, April 11.—Message of the President on Cuba, 
recommending that he have power to intervene forcibly 
without “recognizing at this time the independence of 
the present insurgent government.” The issue left with 
Congress. 


Wednesday, April 13.—The House passed a resolution 
directing the President to intervene in Cuba at once, and 
authorizing him to use the land and naval forees of the 
United States to stop the war. 


Saturday, April 16.—The Senate passed a joint resolu 
tion, as a substitute for the House resolution, deciaring 
the island to be free, recognizing the republic, demanding 
relinquishment of authority in Cuba by Spain, and with 
drawal of Spanish forces; directing the President to call 
out the militia in addition to regular land and naval 
forces, and, finally, disclaiming any intention to annex 
the island. 


Monday, April 18.—Memorandum of Spain to the pow- 
ers—practically an appeal. 


Tuesday, April 19.—Senate resolution adopted by the 
House, with the proviso recognizing the republic of Cuba 
stricken out. Both Houses agreed to the report in this 
form, Speech of Prime-Minister Sagasta in the Senate 
Chamber, Madrid—‘* We prefer to ruin ourselves and be 
abandoned by all, rather than” Jet Cuba go. 


Wednesday, April 20.—Ultimatum to Spain, cabled at 
11 A. M.—a formal demand that Spain at once (7. ¢., before 
the hour of noon, April 23) relinquish its authority and 
government in the island of Cuba, and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

President signed Cuban joint resolutions ai 11.24 

Seftor Polo y Bernabé, the Spanish minister, was noti- 
fied. He at once requested his passports 

At the opening of the Cortes, the meeting of which had 
been advanced four days, a speech from the throne by 
the Queen Regent, invoking the support of the Spanish 
people 


Thursday, April 21.—Secretary Sherman's despatch de 
livered to General Woodford, the American minister at 
Madrid. Immediately after the despatch had been placed 
in his hands General Woodford received a note from the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, informing him that 
diplomatic relations no longer existed between the United 
Statesand Spain. General Woodford placed the American 
Jegation and all American interests and citizens in Spain 
in the care of the British embassy. 

The President directed the Secretary of the Navy to 
order the vessels of the North Atlantic squadron to pro- 
ceed without delay to Cuban waters to blockade Havana 
and other ports of the island. 


Saturday, April 23.— President McKinley signed the 
proclamation calling for 125.000 volunteers 

Chairman Dingley introduced the war revenue bill in 
the House. 


Monday, April 25.—Formal declaration of war reéom 
mended by the President, and a bill ** declaring that wat 
exists between the United States of America and the King- 
dom of Spain,” passed by both Houses. 

Secretary-of-State Johu Sherman resigned. 

The Secretary of War, R. A. Alger, sent despatches to 
the Governors of States and Territories calling for the 
troops authorized by the President’s proclamation. 


Tuesday, April 26.—An additional circular note-to the 
powers was issued by Spain, characterizing the conduct 
of General Fitzhugh Lee as ** execrable,” and predicting 
that the island of Cuba will not be declared pacified until 
‘it is ready for annexation.” , 

Questioned as to the Spanish government’s attitude in 
regard to privateering, Premicr Sagasta made an evasive 
reply 

A despatch states that Commodore Dewey, command. 
ing the Asiatic squadron, has been ordered toawait definite 
instructions before attacking Manila 

The President by proclamation reaffirmed the intention 
of this government to ‘‘adhere to the Declaration of 
Paris,” and defined the rights and privileges of Spanish 
ships in American waters. 


Wednesday, April 27.—First action of the war: The 
New York, Puritan, and Cincinnaté bombarded and si 
lenced the forts at Matanzas. 

Commodore Dewey's squadron sailed from Mirs Bay 
for Manila at two o’clock in the afternoon 


Friday, April 29.—A despatch from Lisbon says that 
the Official Gazette to-day published the neutrality decree 
of Portugal. (Other governments that in the course of 
this week declared neutrality: Great Britain, Italy, Swit 
zevland, Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Colombia, 
Mexico, Russia, France, Korea, Argentine Republie, 
Japan, and Uruguay.) 

A Spanish squadron, comprising the cruisers Maria 
Teresa, Almirante Oque ndo Vizcaya, and Cristohal Colon, 
and the torpedo-boat destroyers Pluton, Terror, and 
Furor, sailed from Cape Verde Islands this morning. Its 
destination not known 

Near Port Cabafias, Cuba, the New York fired on and 
dispersed a company of Spanish cavalry. 


Saturday, April 30.—Two noteworthy arrivals: The 
steamer Paris, which sailed after the outbreak of hostil 
ities, reached her picr in New York; the battle - ship 
Oregon arrived at Rio Janeiro from San Francises 


Sunday, May 1.—Victory for American fleet off Manila 
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U. S. PROTECTED CRUISER “OLYMPIA "—Is1 


OUR FLEET AND SPAIN’S IN 


PHILIPPINES. 

Tne vessels in Commodore Dewey's fleet consist of 
the er rise rs Oly np, Rak igh, Baltimore, and Boston, and 
the gunboats Concord and Petrel. The revenue - cutter 
VeCulloch and two transports complete the list. The 
ernisers and: gunboats are capable of the sharpest kind 
of fighting, and are armed with modern high-power guns, 
most of them being of the quick-firing kind. 

Spain has in her fleet only these vessels capable of mod- 
ern naval fighting, cruisers Reina Cristina, Castilla, Ve 

so, Don Juan Austria, and a dozen or more gunboats, 
most of which are about as large as good-sized tugs, and 
made of iron and wood, with antiquated guns, complete 
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her fleet. The total tonnage of our fighting cruisers and 
gunboats amounts to 19,098 tons. The total tonnage of 
Spain's real fighting ships amounts to 8722 tons. Our 
high-power guns outmatch the high-power guns on the 


Spanish ships more than four to one. Moreover, our 
guns are comparatively new, while most of* those on 
the Spanish vessels are of a type now discarded in naval 
warfare. As to the men behind the guns, the performance 
at the bombardment of Matanzas is an indication as to 
the merits of the respective abilities of the men of our 
forces and those of Spain. 

The Retna Cristina is the only formidable vessel of the 
Spanish fleet, but her guns are of the old fashioned Hon 
toria design. She was finished in 1887, and is the most 
modern of the flect. Her tonnage is 3090,and she is just 
about a match, other things being equal, for our Raleigh of 
3183 tons. Our Olympia, one of the most splendid of our 
ships, is of 5870 tons, and there is no worthy antago 
nist for her in Spain's fleet. . The Boston is of 3000 tons; 
the Baltimore, 4413 tons; the Concord, 1710 tons; the Pe- 


trel, 892 tons. Spain's Castil/a, built of wood, is of 3342 
tons Velaseo, iron, 1139 tons: Don Juan de Austria, iron, 
1152 tons. A ‘glance shows the superiority in fighting 
abilities of our ships: our ships are modern, and Spain’s 


make a miscellaneous collection of steel, iron, and wooden 
craft 
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CRUISER “BALTIMORE"—2n RATE, 4413 TONS. 


But as to Spain’s gunboats? Only one of the fleet in the 
Orient is worthy of a place in the -naval annuals, and 
she is of 528 tons—the General Leyo. There are two 
other gunboats of about 500 tons—#/ Cuno and Marques 
del Duero. Among the other gunboats are such vessels 
as the Paragua, Callao, Samar, Pampagna, and Arayat. 
These average about 140 tons each; all of them are of 
slow speed. Spain, according to naval strategists, is com- 
pletely outclassed in the Philippines by the United States, 





CHICKAMAUGA. 
I. 
AUTUMN, 18653. 


From shuddering trees the painted leaves 
Strew redder dyes of crimsoned sod; 
And brave men lie in ghastly sheaves, 
As whirled there by the wrath of God. 
Gray vapors hum with wings of death, 
Whose roll-call speeds its fierce alarms; 
And life sighs, ‘‘ Here!” with parting breath 
Where bleeding thousands ground their arms, 
For brothers face each other's steel, 
Grim suitors in the last appeal. 


II. 
SPRING, 1898. 


From laughing leas the bugles sing, 
More shrill than bird to nesting mate. 
O’er tented slopes the war-notes ring, 
And time again the tramp of fate. 
Bright oriflamme of liberty, 
Our bannered blazon flaunts the sky, 
And hails the ‘‘sun-burst” in the sea, 
A gallant people’s anguished cry. 
Now brothers touch in common weal 
To right that foreign wrong with steel. 
G. T. Ferris. 
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THE ASIATIC SQUADRON. 
U.S. Navan VessELs In ComMMODORE Dewey's EXPEDITION TO SPATIN’S POSSESSIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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WASHINGTON—ACTIVITY IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT.—Dkawn sy W. A. Rogers, Spectat Artist ror ‘‘ HARPER’s WEEKLY.” 
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A Cr-caco paper says that the current type of Uncle 
Sam which all the picture-makers use is not character 
of anything American, and wants it replaced by a 
wid contemporaneous conception. It complains that 
le cartoonists represent the figure that should typify 
American courage, energy, and enterprise as ‘‘a long, thin- 
legged, hollow - chested, straggle- bearded nondescript,” 
trousers half up to his knees, and attended by a 
aisre iabie Turkey buzzard There is some basis for 


} plaint, but the hope for modernizing Uncle Sam 
inust be faint even-among persons who would like to 


« it done. The figure is historically reminiscent, even 
iwh it fails in most respects of being contempora- 
uusly representative. There used to be many Uncle 
Sams in New England, and the type is by no means ex- 
t there en now 
The second trial of Mate Bram of the barkentine //er 


ert Fuller ended in Boston on April 21 with a verdict of 

Ity without capital punishment.” The jury 
was out eleven hours. Nine were for conviction, three 
for acquittal, and the verdict as found was a compromise. 


The trial was under the Federal law, which has recently 
been changed to admit such verdicts as the one found, 
which would not be admissible under the State law of 


Massachusetts. The result has been very much discussed, 
and great fault found with it. The trial lasted tive weeks, 
ind is believed to have been the longest criminal trial 
ever held in Massachusetts. There may be another one, 
s Bram’s counsel calls the verdict ‘‘a cowardly com- 
"and may take further action. 


The great surplus of food for current thought and con- 


versation, and the need of exchanging ideas and informa 
tion, have quickened all the social instinets. People have 
to get together and talk about the war. The newspapers 
keep tilling up our minds, and the need of a vent is im- 
perative. A piece in one of the New York newspapers 
the other day deseribed the condition of things in a big 


downtown office building. It is infested with lawyers, but 
none of them was doing any work. All of them were 





gathered in groups, talking about “the war.” It is pretty 
uch so everywhere. Work js not absolutely at a stand- 
Beer, dry-goods - groceries are still sold; the 


street cars run; letters are brought and sent; doctors are 
Not ‘iD working-people can stop to talk 
long as the downtown la wyers, who feel, no doubt, that 
the situation is a professional duty, to be 
thoroughly attended to, and perhaps charged for; but just 
as much time as any live person can spare from business 
and ne wspaper-re iing roes nowadays to war talk. Wo 
men talk war just as muchas men, though from a slightly 
Husbands come home and get war 
tulk gleaned by their wives in sorties into the social world, 
as, for example: “ Mrs. Blank said: * You know my boy is in 
j Ile belongs to the Naval Reserves I said good-by to 
him three times yesterday. A telegram came for him before 
he wasup. We embraced and parted, and he rushed away, 
but got home again at one o'clock, Another telegram came 
at half past two, and we parted again. He got back 
six, und finally left at half past eight. The nervous strain 
this parting is pretty serious. When he got back 
on Mondav from the Nudant, he had to souk for an hour 


“as | usy as evel 


discussion of 


diferent stand-point, 


in a Dath-tub before he was clean enough to recognize, 
and his clothes had to be boiled.’” 

Pie uncertainty about the prospects of the National 
Guard is a great promoter of anxiety and consequent dis 
course All the organized militia bodies include men 
vho ought to stay at home and look after their families, 
Nothing but the most strenuous necessity could warrant 
some of these men in going to war, yet if the National 
(Guard regiments are ordered away in bodies under their 
wo officers, or enlist. as organizations, it will be very 

wd for such men to reconcile themselves to staying at 
home. Discussion of their case greatly increases the vol- 
ume of domestic war talk. 

These must be anxious times, too, in families that have 
grown sons in colleges. The colleges are stirred every 
Where, and all seem to have organized companies of 
tidents, who drill industriously. From many colleges 
alrendy come reports of students who have gone off to 
enlist. Every iad who suffers from the idiosynerasy 
known as sporting blood” wants to go. Not all of them 
Will go at onee. Most college men are still under parentai 
control, and won't enlist without a home endorsement. 
ih , there is a pretty general feeling that this first 


call for troops will be met by men who are “aching to 
go,” and who are so situated that they can get away with- 
out very grievous sacrifice, and without imperilling the 
welfare of others. The sense of duty that drives men in 
civil life to offer themselves at any sacrifice of personal 
advantage or obligation is hardly operative yet. The ne 
CESsi of the case are as yet not strenuous enough to 
call it into action, but it is latent, and thousands of men 


Who are not eager are ready to go whenever it shall seem 
that their turn lias come 





No gentleman who is familiarly known to the American 
public has a bigger endowment of the element of ‘ sport 
ing blood” mentioned above than Mr. Theodore Roose 
velt, so there is nothing unexpected in the news that he 
has resigned his office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
md will take the field at the head of a cohort of cowboys 
ind ranchmen gathered from the border of the Rocky 
Mountains. No doubt active service in the field will be a 
good deal more agreeable to a man of Mr. Roosevelt's ar- 
dent temperament than administrative work in Washing- 
ton, vet the popular conception of his usefulness in his 
> nt place is such that his resolution to change his job 
is reeretted., Tle sa however, that the work of naval 
preparation to Which he has devoted himself is finished, 
nnd that he has earned his release; and that, moreover, he 

Iked so much war talk in the last fifteen years that 
lie IEVNP LN suxt get out his we ipons and go with the 
1! s No doubt everything that eould be said to con 
vince him of the error of this attitude has already been 
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said, and there is nothing left but to impress upon him the 
superior wholesomeness of boiled water and the impor- 
tance of dry feet. 


It is good to hear that Admiral Erben is in active ser- 
vice again, and in charge of our coast defences. It was 
suggested, when that doughty officer asked to be retired, 
that his valuable services would still be available in case 
of war. The recall of Captain Mahan is also interesting, 
if true. When he started abroad, a month or two ago, 
doubt was expressed about his staying long, and it was re- 
ported that he shared it himself to the extent of changing 
his plans so as to make provision against an unexpected re- 
turn. Itisreported that he is to be a member of the Strat- 
egy Board, from which Mr. Roosevelt is about to retire, and 
of which Admirals Sicard and Walker are members. 


The severe financial pressure under which Mr. John 
Jacob Astor must habitually labor seems not to have 
availed to squeeze the patriotism out of him, or even to 
compress his feelings r an American into a condition of 
mere receptiveness. Capital is proverbially timid, and 
we are used to the expectation that even if it does not 
hang back in troublous times, it will go very slow, and 
emulate the caution of an elephant crossing an unf: umiliar 
bridge. But this characteristic of acc umulations is not 
illustrated in Mr. Astor’s case. He has pitched in, if not 
absolutely for all he is worth, at least with very com 
mendable fervor and alacrity. He has offered his yacht 
to the government, is transporting troops free over sun- 
dry railroads which he owns, is fitting out, or desires to 
fit out, a battery of artillery at his own cost, and has ap- 
plied to be appointed on the staff of the first military com- 
mander who leads an expedition to Cuba. It is tolerably 
evident that Mr. Astor is a pretty good patriot, and some- 
thing more than an orderly passenger on the American 
ship of state. 


Here is a picture of Mr. John F. Carroll, vice-chairman 
of the Finance Committee of Tammany Hall, and head of 
the Tammany organization during the absence in Europe 
of Mr. Richard Croker ; 





JOUN PF. 


CARROLL. 


Mr. Carroll's political history is the record of a long 
and active association with Tammany Hall. It began 
twenty-five years ago, in what was the Twentieth (now 
the Twenty-second) Assembly District, where he was asso 
ciated with Mr. Robert A. Van Wyck, who is now Mayor 
of New York. He became the Tammany leader in his 
district, which under his leadership became a Tammany 
stronghold. In 1879 Justice Smyth appointed him clerk 
of the grand jury. He was subsequently made clerk of 
the Seventh District Civil Court, and still later clerk of 
the Court of Special Sessions. In 1891 the judges of the 
Court of General Sessions chose him to be clerk of that 
court, Which place he now holds, conjointly with that of 
clerk of the criminal branch of the Supreme Court. These 
last appointments took him somewhat out of active poli- 
tics, but his voice has continued to be influential in Tam- 
many counsels. As executive member of the Twenty- 
ninth Assembly District, in which he now lives, he is the 
friend and companion of Mr. Croker, whose chief adviser 
he was in the campaign last fall. He has recently been 
elected a sachem of Tammany—a rank which it is doubt- 
less proper that a temporary head of the organization 
should enjoy. 


The statement in a recent issue of the WEEKLY that the 
Massachusetts Legislature had determined to refer the 
question of who shall vote for Harvard overseers to the 
graduates who vote at present was premature. After 
much discussion the bill failed to pass. The Massachu 
setts Senate voted on April 15 to refer the matter to the 
next General Court, but final action seems not yet to have 
been taken. 


The new names bestowed upon two of the American 
line steamships which have been chartered by the gov- 
ernment seem not to have given entire satisfaction in all 
quarters. The St. Paul and St. Louis will keep the names 
they have, but the New York is now the Harvard and the 

urisis tobe the Yule. The Army and Nary Journal con- 
siders that these are deplorable names to fight under, and 
thinks that a chance was lost to honor some of our naval 
heroes—Bainbridge, Hull, Lawrence, or Paul Jones. But 
as the new names are only for temporary use, the matter 
seems of no very vital moment. A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet, and doubtless it will be found 
that it takes more than a pacific designation to quell the 
martial ardor of a cruiser. 


Forsan et hare olim meminisse juvabit 


Let us not mourn if some things are done in this heat of 
war preparation which some time we may smile to recall. 
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Yale has issued a call for four million dollars—not to 
buy cruisers or put itself in a state of defence, but simply 
to ‘qualify it for the more thorough prosec ution of the 
business of education. President Dwight in his annual 
report names this round sum as about what Yale will need 
within the next six or seven years, and reports that the 
corporation has matured a scheme for finding it. He 
wants a big university hall, to cost $500,000, and sums 
ranging from $60,000 to $500,000 for the Divinity School, 
the Law School, the Medical School, a professorship of 
architecture, the musical department, the graduate depart- 
ment, the academic department, the Scientific School, a 
pension fund, an addition to the university funds, and the 
library. It is proposed that at least $1,500,000 of this 
money shall be raised before the bicentennial celebration 
in October, 1901, and that part of it shall be put‘to imme 
diate use to build the big university hall, which it would 
be so particularly convenient to have in time for the cele- 
bration. What Yale seriously undertakes is very apt to 
be accomplished sooner or later. There are very long 
pockets in the garments of some Yale graduates, and very 
enthusiastic sentiments in Yale bosoms, and though the 
present summer seems not likely to be a favorable time 
to raise funds, whenever the Yale extortioners set them- 
selves seriously to their task we shall doubtless see im 
posing results, 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States, which 
has shown so freely of late the strength of its convictions 
as to the inexpediency of alcoholic beverages, shows some 
signs of a disposition to develop an analogous opposition 
to tobacco. The General Assembly of 1870 voted that 
‘*the use of tobacco was demoralizing in its tendency, and 
should be discountenanced by all who profess the Chris- 
tian name.” In 1879 the assembly resolved that ‘‘ no stu- 
dent addicted to tobacco in any form be granted aid by the 
board,” and it has thrice reaffirmed this resolution.. An 
extension of the same principle is contemplated in the form 
of a resolution to be offered at the General Assembly 
which meets at Omaha on May 24, directing that no min- 
ister who uses tobacco shall engage in home mission work 
as a beneficiary of home mission funds, and that no one 
who uses tobacco shall be employed by the General As- 
sembly or Board of Home Missions in administrative or 
clerical capacity and paid out of home mission funds. 
** Millions for missions, but not one cent for tobacco,” 
seems to express a sentiment that will be pretty strong in 
the assembly, though perhaps not strong enough to dom 
inate it. 

A great many people doubt the expediency of using 
tobacco, but a great many others find it, on the whole, a 
servant so useful that its advantages make up for its draw- 
backs. That the use of it is demoralizing in its tendency 
may be true, but whether the demoralizing tendency is 
serious enough to call for special legislation by the as- 
sembly is another question. A majority of mankind 
would probably admit that the world would apparently 
be better off without rum, but there would be by no means 
a like concurrence of opinion that it would be better off 
without tobacco. 

The objection to all unnecessary restraint of the liberty 
of adult human beings must obtain in considerable mea- 
sure, even when the individuals are Presbyterian mission- 
workers. If the laborer is worthy of the hire that the 
mission funds afford, it would seem as if he should be com- 
petent to determine how much of his pay, if any, he shall 
spend for tobacco. However, the brethren are entirely 
within their province in making conditions about the ex- 
penditure of mission funds, and if the sentiment against 
tobacco is strong enough in the assembly to secure the 
passage of the resolution proposed, it is doubtless corre- 
spondingly strong among the class of Presbyterians from 
which the mission-workers are recruited. 


Persons who have sympathy to spare after feeling for the 
Cuban reconcentrados, Spain, ourselves, and all sufferers 
by war, pestilence, and famine, are invited to bestow some 
of their surplus on persons of an adventurous disposition 
who went months ago to the Klondike under the impres 
sion that there would be more excitement, peril, discom- 
fort, and general devilment up there this spring than any- 
where else on earth. How these restless enthusiasts will 
feel when they discover that war has been hatched in the 
tropics in their absence is something for the imaginative 
to try to picture. The men who are Klondikers for busi- 
ness reasons will doubtless be thankful that a counter-at- 
traction has developed to draw off the crowd that threat 
ened to swarm all over the new gold country, but those 
who went largely for sport or in search of material for 
stories will grieve and worry. There is something exhila- 
rating in being on the spot of earth that all the world is 
looking at, but to have toiled and starved and frozen and 
fought to reach that spot, and then to find all the world 
looking another way, is very like the sarcasm of destiny. 


A newspaper writer, who describes Admiral Sampson a 
he appeared at Key West, says of him, 


His ordinary walk is rather slow and methodical, but he can play a 
lively game at lawn-tennis when he chooses, and his strokes are quick 
and accurate. 


What will our football friends, who have lauded their 
favorite game as a great school for warriors, say to this 
suggestion, that the man on whose fighting abilities the 
country especially relies has been used to buttress his for 
titude with practice in so mild a sport as innocuous lawn- 
tennis? 


Mr. Chapman’s picture of the New York, in the WEEK- 
LY for April 23, has moved a number of readers and 
observers to remonstrate against the representation of a 
war-ship with her bridge and wheel-house over her quar- 
ter-deck facing aft. One remonstrant, less polite than his 
brethren, and who signs himself ‘a well-wisher and oue 
who dislikes fakes,” declares that pictures like the one 
in question hold the WEEKLY up to ridicule. Now the 
WEEKLY is human, and errors get into it in spite of con- 
stant effort to keep them out, but such uncommon pains 
is taken to make its naval war pictures true and accurate 
that a critic who thinks he finds a blunder in them should 
make very sure that he is right. Mr. Carlton T. Chap- 
man, who drew that picture of the New York, knows a 
good deal about ships, and how they look and what be- 
longs on the — and, besides, was on the spot, and doubt- 
less had the New York before him. The reason he put 
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that bridge and chart-house where he did is because they 
belong there. The New York at present has these con- 
veniences at both ends, as appears in the photograph 
herewith. When one bridge and chart-house are carried 
away in a fight, it is often handy to have another. So if 
any one is to be held up to ridicule on account of that 
picture, it must be neither the artist nor the WEEKLY, but 
whoever placed them on the ship. 


It seems that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has either got back 
to earth from Cape Town, or is on the way. It is well. 
These are times when every contemporaneous person feels 
a strong personal need of being where he can see what is 
going on and supervise the making of history. 


Some interesting and useful results are expected as a 
consequence of the unwillingness of Americans, who had 
planned to spend the summer abroad, to carry out their 
intentions. A great deal of money will be spent at home 
which would have, been spent in Europe; some persons 
who really needed the experience will learn that, after all, 
this is not such a bad country to spend the summer in, 
and perhaps the profuse Americans will be missed enough 
in Europe to bring about a warmer appreciation of their 
useful*qualities. If absence makes the Gallic heart grow 
somewhat fonder, it will certainly do no harm. 

The considerations which are keeping Americans at 
home seem to be largely considerations of sentiment. 
Going to England in a British steamer is as safe this sum- 
mer as it ever was, and more than commonly interesting, 
because of the chances of seeing war-ships and, maybe, a 
sea-fight on the way. But folks don’t like to leave home 
until they learn more about what’s going to happen, and 
to whom, and when. They want to be more sure than 
they are as yet that they will find Uncle Sam’s country 
here when they get back. E. 8S. MarTIN. 


LONDON. 
April 16, 1898. 


Many things combine at the present juncture to unite 
all white men who speak the English language. There is 
scarcely a feature in the political situation of the civilized 
world that does not tend to increase the mutual sympa- 
thies of the United States and Great Britain. America is 
on the brink of war with an ancient enemy of Britain. It 
is three hundred and ten years since the ancestors of the 
American people with British blood in their veins en- 
countered a Spanish armada. Breathless interest is felt 
in the opening scenes of the great drama about to be 
played by American seamen and soldiers. The feeling of 
the people is strongly and intensely in favor of the United 
States. There is reason to believe that the British Ad- 
miralty was approached by the officer of the United States 
navy accredited for the purpose of obtaining desirable ad- 
ditions to your navy, with the view of buying a second- 
class cruiser from the British government. Mr. Goschen, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, after consulting his na- 
val advisers, found himself unable to accede to the re- 
quest—if it was actually made. There is no manner of 
doubt that the British navy is decidedly short of cruisers 
Some authorities place the deficiency as high as one hun- 
dred vessels of that class. Still, a golden opportunity 
was lost of proving to the American people that, notwith- 
standing our family disputes in times of peace, the smell 
of gunpowder is sufficient to convince them that blood is 
thicker than water. Other means, however, will be found 
of indirectly furthering American interests, and although 
these means are not so immediately visible to the eye of 
the man in the street, they are none the less effective for 
the purpose of helping the objects of the United States 
and hindering the plans of Spain. 


I write plainly upon this matter, because it is well 
that the American people should understand that there is 
no party in this country, as there was thirty-four years 
ago, either openly or secretly desirous of injuring the 
American republic. English sympathy with the United 
States has risen to a higher point than it has touched for 
years. Such sympathy for Spain as exists is for the un- 
der dog—an under dog without merits. It would be a 
thousand pities to spoil the healthier state of feeling that 
now exists between the two countries by an ill-judged 
effort to force on an offensive and defensive alliance. On 
the other hand, there is much that may be done to ripen 
an Anglo-Saxon atliance based on the principle of keep- 
ing the sea open as a wide common for all mankind, and 
secondly, of resisting the attack of foreign powers on any 
one of the English-speaking peoples. No alliance or 
agreement of any kind is worth much that does not pro- 
mote the material interests of both the signatories. An 
Anglo- American understanding would undoubtedly do 
so, and would constitute the best peace society the world 
has yet seen. The European powers do not love you. 
The American union represents freedom, and freedom is 
abhorrent to military despotisms. That great power is 
sobering in its effect on healthy minds is shown in the 
gallant efforts of President McKinley to avoid hostilities. 
One result of this policy is to convert Englishmen, whose 
enthusiasm for the States may have been diminished by 
the tail-twisting process to which John Bull has been sub- 
jected at various times, into earnest supporters of an 
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Anglo-American understanding. You may not want our 
help—but it is ready when you need it. No British gov- 
ernment would stand a week that showed sympathy for 
Spain. 


Mr. E. J. Phelps’s letter to ex-Governor Morton on the 
Cuban situation has produced an extraordinary impres- 
sion. The courage of such an appeal to the best intelli- 
gence and character of the nation, written at a moment of 
crisis, is profoundly appreciated. All the English papers 
devote the principal portion of their columns to the 
American and Spanish question, although there are other 
matters of the highest importance affecting the interests 
and the stability of British rule in various parts of the 
world clamoring for attention. 


The battle on the Atbara, where General Kitchener has 
crowned the edifice of many years of labor by a crushing 
defeat of the Dervish forces, has come just at the right 
time for Britain. The triumph of Russian diplomacy in 
the Far East, the cynical and contemptuous action of 
Russia in seizing Port Arthur in the teeth of the British 
intimation that the territorial integrity of China was one 
of the highest of British interests, was followed by an 
immediate change of policy on the part of the cabinet. 
The reversion to Wei-hai-wei, when the Japanese leave it, 
is considered by the best naval experts to be a satisfactory 
answer to the Russian seizure of Port Arthur. The Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li will now be dominated by a British fleet. 
With a safe harbor and a secondary naval base within 
reach, British influence at Peking will be maintained, and 
the trade of the world with China will thus be assured 
against the exclusion menaced by Russia and France. 
Sir Charles Dilke, whose authority on foreign affairs is 
second to that of no member of the House of Commons, 
informs me that the question of garrison for Wei-hai-wei 
is one of the highest importance. From ten to eighteen 
thousand men would be required for the garrison. Brit- 
ain has not ten to eighteen thousand men to spare, and 
the assumption, generally, is that arrangements with 
Japan are, or will be made, for the quartering of suffi- 
cient troops in the new Gibraltar Britain has acquired in 
the China seas. With Japanese troops and the British 
navy the post would be impregnable. 


The victory on the Atbara has had another effect. The 
German Emperor, who has been unable to pay his annual 
visit to Cowes ever since his memorable telegram to Presi- 
dent Kruger, has descended from the fence, and has fired 
off telegraphic congratulations to the Queen, to Lord 
Cromer, and to the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener. Prob- 
ably these congratulations are as much the result of im- 
pulse as his telegram to Kruger. His Majesty’s lively 
temperament and journalistic methods notwithstanding, 
the approach of better relations between England and 
Germany are to be welcomed, as an understanding be- 
tween the three Protestant powers—Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany—would make for righteous- 
ness, peace, industry, liberty, and law all over the world. 
Although the immediate danger of hostilities breaking 
out in the Far East has passed away, close attention is be- 
ing given to the means that would be adopted for main- 
taining her interests by Great Britain against two great 
naval powers. It would only be under conditions of ex- 
traordinary pressure that England would adopt the ex- 
treme course of closing the Suez Canal, but in view of 
the danger to our Asiatic possessions, it is interesting to 
consider the effects of so doing on the various nations 
concerned. Strategically the principal sufferer would be 
Russia. United States interests would scarcely, be affect- 
ed, and therefore the risk of injury to a friend while 
dealing a blow at an enemy would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Russian re-enforcements of men and material are 
despatched from Odessa to Vladivostok in the vessels of 
her volunteer fleet. When the Suez Canal is closed, and 
until the railway is complete, Russian troops and muni- 
tions of war must go round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
run the gauntlet of British cruisers at half a dozen places 
on the voyage. The Russian fleet in the Far East would 
therefore be dependent for success on local supplies of 
coal and the materials of war, while the waste of men 
after heavy fleet engagements could not be repaired. 
Furthermore, if the Suez Canal were closed, France would 
have but one egress from the Mediterranean, and that 
under the guns of Gibraltar and the British fleet. These 
results constitute an immense advantage to England, as 
coaling stations between Portsmouth and Hong-kong are 
stored with coal, and adequately defended. By closing 
the canal any possible re-enforcements to our enemies’ 
fleets would be delayed for at least two months, with 
every reasonable chance of destroying them on the way 
out, 


Owing to the Easter holidays, every one has been out of 
town, the majority apparently resorting to golf for recrea- 
tion and relief from the binding interest of affairs. At 
Littlehampton, one of our finer sea-side links, I saw the 
Secretary of State for India playing as eagerly as though 
Chitral did not exist, and the Afridi campaign had been 
conceived and carried out with the strategy of Napoleon 
and the economy of Kitchener. Golf is beginning to play 
a serious part in politics,and the fact of the First Lord 
of the Treasury’s handicap having been reduced to eight 
has suggested to some jocose members of Parliament, pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the present conduct of foreign 
affairs, the advisability of submitting the following reso 
lution to the House of Commons: 

“That in the opinion of this House the handicap of 
eight, accorded to the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, First 
Lord of the Treasury, implies a degree of proficiency in 
the game of golf inconsistent with proper devotion to the 
interests of the public service.” 

It is probable that any such motion would be ruled out 
of order, for the English people like their rulers to par 
ticipate in the amusements and exercises popular with the 
nation. Lord Rosebery gained rather than lést by his 
successes on the turf. Lord Palmerston’s love of racing 
endeared him to a large body of his fellow-countrymen. 
Mr. Chamberlain's abstention from any form of exercise 
is rather a hinderance than a help to his career. Lord 
Salisbury suffers under the same disability, carriage exer- 
cise being the only form of athletics in which the Prime 
Minister has indulged for many years, though he is re 
ported to have wandered round the links at Hatfield under 
the tutelage of his brilliant nephew. The experiment, 
however, was not so successful as to warrant its repeti- 
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tion. Mr. Balfour is declared by one professional golfer 
to be so good at the game that if he would only shake 
himself free from the entanglements of politics, and de- 
vote himself to the game, he would stand a fair chance of 
becoming amateur champion. 


The first night of the ‘‘ Conquerors,” at St. James Thea- 
tre on April 14, was a remarkable incident in the history 
of the drama, There is no occasion to say anything about 
the play, as it is far better known in New York than in 
London. The play, however, though interesting to lovers 
of melodrama, shocked and disgusted a large number of 
people. Atthe scene where Yronne de Grand Pré throws 
the wine into the face of von Rodeck, a loud voice, with a 
strong foreign accent, echoed through the house, shouting, 
** This is disgraceful!” The audience did not resent this 
statement of opinion in regard to the presentation of Ger 
man officers on the English stage. The figures were seen 
dimly through the darkness to be leaving the house. At 
the end of the second act there were further strong ex- 
pressions of approval and disapproval, the general feeling 
being, as far as it could be gathered between the acts, that 
the Lord Chamberlain should never have licensed the.play 
One gentleman, whose name is a guarantee of the sobriety 
of his judgment and the ripeness of his experience in 
stage matters, was strongly expressing the opinion that 
the Duke of Fife, who was present in the royal box, 
should have left the theatre after the first act. The play 
seems destined to have a tremendous run, partly because 
it is wicked, and partly because the world is tired of prob- 
lem plays, and seems to hanker after melodrama served 
hot with spices. When the Spanish cachucha was danced in 
the third act, American sympathizers in the gallery hissed 
and boohed to show their antipathy to the hereditary foe 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, All this is good business for Mr. 
Paul Potter and Mr. Alexander, ‘The Potterization of 
Guy de Maupassant is interesting without being elevat- 
ing, as the apotheosis of an unmitigated cad touches the 
sympathies of nobody who is not himself devoid of the 
elements of good taste. 


While coming storms and the looming of great events 
occupy men’s minds almost to the exclusion of individual 
interests, the dying statesman at Hawarden is not forgot- 
ten. A friend who has recently been Mr. Gladstone’s 
guest tells me that his condition is most pathetic. Al- 
though able to join the family circle at table, he often re 
lapses into silence, and leaning his head on his hands, 
bears the gnawing pain, which is now his constant com- 
panion, with characteristic dignity and patience. Inces- 
sant pain has weakened the action of the heart. The 
suffering may be prolonged for months, or the end may 
come at any moment. Mr. Gladstone has taken his last 
farewell of many of his oldest friends. My informant 
tells me that bis own parting with the great statesman 
was impressive to the last degree. Mr. Gladstone, taking 
him by the hand, solemnly blessed him, and then said, 
** We shall never meet again in this world.” The one ob 
ject of the medical men is now to reduce suffering, but the 
nature of the disease is such that increase of pain is inex- 
itable. That the passing of the Grand Old Man is touch- 
ing the heart of the nation is shown by the number of 
resolutions of sympathy passed at Tory mectings and for- 
warded to Hawarden by men who have been for the whole 
of their lives Mr. Gladstone’s most relentless opponents. 
The sympathy of former foes is understood to be specially 
grateful to the dying statesman. ARNOLD WHITE. 


SPANISH LOSSES IN CUBA. 


(The following article comes to us from an official source which we 
are not at liberty to disclose. —Enitor, ) 


Some idea of the losses suffered by the Spanish regular 
troops during the present insurrection in Cuba may be 
formed from the following figures: 

Between March 1, 1895, and March 1, 1897, Spain sent 
to Cuba 10 generals, 615 field and 6222 subaltern officers, 
and 180,435 soldiers. To these must be added the 12,000 
officers and men forming the regular Cuban establishment 
at the outbreak of the insurrection, making a total of 
nearly 200,000. Of these 1 general, 7 field and 53 subal- 
tern officers, and 1314 men were killed in battle, 1 general, 
6 field and 55 subaltern officers, and 704 men died of 
wounds, while 468 officers and 8164 men were wounded 
and presumably recovered. The losses caused by the 
enemy are then small, being but little more than five per 
cent. of the totul present for duty. The case is altered, 
however, in the matter of disease: 318 officers and 13,000 
men died of yellow fever, while 127 officers and about 
40,000 men succumbed to other maladies. 

A writer in the Revue Sere ntifique of October 16, 1897, 
gives the following rates of loss per thousand: 


Killed or died of wounda,.................. 10.7 
Died of yellow fever ........... ssecassee, 0 
Died ot other diseases, .............6660055 201.3 
Sent home (ick and wounded) ............. 143.0 


As all the sick and wounded, however, have not been 
sent back to Spain, the number of these left behind must 
be taken into aecount in estimating the total losses of the 
Spaniards. While this number cannot-be accurately de- 
termined, yet there is reason for believing that it cannot 
fall far short of 20,000. Accepting this estimate, we have 
a total rate of loss of 521 per thousand for the two years 
considered ; or, of the 200,000 constituting the regular 
Spanish forces in Cuba, but 96,000, in round numbers, 
were left to bear arms on March 1, 1897 , 

These numbers have more than academic interest for 
us just at present; for if we may assuine the foregoing 
ratio of loss to hold good from March 1, 1897, to March 1, 
1898, then, after adding the re-enforcements sent out dur- 
ing the year ended March 25, 1898, there cannot be in 
Cuba to-day more than 100,000 regular Spanish troops 
able to bear arms. It is probable that the number is 
somewhat less than this, but the assumption of 100,000 
gives us a small factor of safety in estimating the num- 
ber of men we shall need in order to overcome Spanish 
resistance on land in the island. 

It must be recollected that the foregoing. figures are 
only approximately correct, as there is ground for the de 
lief that the Spanish medical returns have purposely mis- 
stated, if not understated, the losses of the Spanish army 
in Cuba. But for that very reason we may feel tolerably 
sure that the results here given are not in excess of the 
truth. 
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PARADE OF CUBANS WHEN THE NEWS CAME THAT CONGRESS HAD DECLARED rn U.S. INFANTRY (COLORED) CLEANING UP ARMS AND 
CUBA FREE, ACCOUTREMENTS. 


LIVELY TIMES AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 





CAMP BAGGAGE AND EQUIPAGE OF THE 6ru U.S. INFANTRY. I3ru U. S. INFANTRY IN CAMP 


WITH THE TROOPS AT TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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BITS OF ARMY LIFE AT MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


MOBILIZING THE ARMY—U. S. REGULARS IN CAMP AT KEY WEST, TAMPA, AND MOBILE. 
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COMMANDING GENERALS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
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CALISTHENIC DRILL OF 25ru U. 8. INFANTRY (COLORED) AT CHICKAMAUGA. SKIRMISH DRILL OF 25tu U. 8. INFANTRY AT CHICKAMAUGA. 
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CAVALRY, CHICKAMAUGA—LIEUT. SUPLEE'’S WAITING FOR BREAKFAST—BATTERY D, 5rn U. S. ARTILLERY, JUST ARRIVED IN CAMP 
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1Stu U. S. INFANTRY IN CAMP AT NEW ORLEANS. 8p U. 8S). INFANTRY IN CAMP AT NEW ORLEANS. 


MOBILIZING THE ARMY—U. S. REGULARS IN CAMP AT CHICKAMAUGA AND NEW ORLEANS. 
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ARRIVING AT CHICKAMAUGA, 


20ru U. S. INFANTRY IN CAMP AT MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


8p U.S. CAVALRY AT ROSSVILLE GAP,ON ITS WAY TO CHICKAMAUGA. 
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ist BATTALION, llru U. S| INFANTRY, AT MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
MOBILIZING THE ARMY—U. 8S. REGULARS IN CAMP AT MOBILE AND CHICKAMAUGA. 
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TARGET PRACTICE—U. 8. CRUISER “CINCINNATI” FIRING A SIX-INCH GUN. 





MORNING WORK ON THE WAR-SHIPS. 


WITH THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET AT KEY WEST.—Dkawincs py 





HEAVING THE LEAD—A U. 8. CRUISER COMING INTO KEY WEST HARBOR 
The Harbor of Key West has many Shoal Places, 


ON THE NIGHT PATROL—U. 8. CRUISER “CINCINNATI” OVERHAULING A SUSPICIOUS STEAMER. 


JkAWINGS BY CarLTon T. CuapmMan, SpectaL Artist ror “ Harper’s WEEKLY.” 
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HAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE BLACK RIDERS. 


P-WSUE next day we jogged.along, and many were our 

advices and admonitions to the Prince to return, 

For we were vow on the borders, and from indi 

cations which met us on the journeying we knew 
that the Black Riders were out. Bor in one place we 
came toa burned cottage and the tracks of driven cattle; 
in another, to a dead forest guide, with his green coat all 
splashed in splotches of dark crimson—a sight which made 
th Prince clinch his hands and swear. And this also 
kept him pretty silent fort he rest of the day. 

It was about eve me of this second day, and we had 
come to the top of a litt > swell of hills, when suddenly 
beneath us we hea id the erackling of timbers, and saw the 
pale. almost invisible flames beginning to devour a thriv 
ine furm-louse at our feet. There were swarms of men 
in dark armor about it, running here and there, clapping 
brushwood to hay-ricks and byre dé OFS. 

Che Black Riders of Duke Casimir!” I cried. ‘‘ Down 
among the bushes, and let them not see us! We must go 
back. If they so much as saw the Prince they would slay 
us, every one ma 


But ere we had time to flee, half a dozen of their scouts 


came near us, and observing our horses, they raised a ery, 
There was nothing for it but the spurs on the heels of our 
boots. So across the smooth, well-turfed country we had 
it, and in spite of our beasts’ weariness we made good 


I 
running, And while we 
the Prines F 
‘There is a monastery near by,” said IT, ‘‘and the Abbot 


d, I considered how to serve 


is a good friend of ours Let us, if possible, gain that 
shelter, and cast ourselves on the kindness of the good 


Abbot Tobia 

* Aye,” said the Prince, urging his horse to speed; “but 
Will ve ever get there? 

Pheu I called inyself all the stupid-heads in the world 
because I had not refused to go a foot with the Prince on 
such a mad venture, that put our future and that of the 
Princedom of Plassenburg jn such peril. 

But there at last were the gray walls and high towers 
of the Abbey of Wolgast. Our pursuers were not in 
sight, so we rode in at the gate, and cast our bridles to a 
lay brother of the order, erying imperiously for instant 
uudience of the Abbot 

As soon as my friend Tobias saw us he threw up his 
hands in a rapture of welcome. But I soon had him 
advertised of our great danger. He went directly to the 
window of his chamber of reception and looked out on 
the court-yard 


ting the abbe y bell for full service,” he commanded. 
‘Throw open the outer gates and great doors, and lead 
these horses to the secret crypt beneath the mortuary 
chap 
For the Abbot Tobias was a man of the readiest re- 
yuree, and in other circumstances would have made a 
eood soldier. | 
Ife hurried us off to the robing-rooms, and made us 
iLon monastic and priestly garments over our several 


ipparels. Never, God wot, had I expected that T should 
be transformed into a rope-girt praying clerk. But so it 
was. IT was given a square black cap and a brown robe, 
ind sent to join the liy brethren. For my hair was thick 


on top, and there was no time to tonsure it. 

Now, Dessauer being bald and quite practicable as to his 
topknot, they endued him with the full dress of a monk. 
But at that time [ saw not what was done with the 
Prince. For my conductor, a laughing, frolicsome lad 

me for me and carried me off, telling me all the while 
that he hoped we should lodge together. There were, he 
whispered, certain very fair and pleasant maids just over 
the wall, which you could climb easily enough by the 


‘thes of the pear-tree that grew contiguous at the 
we hurried towards the chapel, the monks were 
ing out of their cells in great consternation, grum- 
bling like soldiers at an unexpected parade 
What hath gotten into our old man?” said one, ‘‘ Hath 
he overeaten at mid-d iv. re fection, and so cannot sleep, 
he cannot let honest men have greater peace than 





himself?” 

What folly!” cried another. “As if we had not prayers 
enough, Without cheating the Almighty by knocking him 
up at uncanonical hours 

And the choir summoned, and full choral service, no 
le Not even a respectable Saint’s day—no true Chureh- 
man, indeed, but some Greek fellow,” quoth a third 

Nevertheless, obediently they made their way as the 
bell clanged, and the throng filed into their places rever- 

ly enough. It was a pleasant sight. I came unob 

sively at the back, among the rustling and nudging lay 
brethren. In other circumstances it would have amused 
me to see the grave faces they turned towards the altar, 
uit to hear all the while the scuffling as they trod on one an- 
other's toes, trying whose skin was the tenderest or whose 

ndal soles were the thickest One or two even tried 
conclusions with me, Gut once only. For the first who 
ulventured gota stamp from my riding - boot, which 
caused him to squeal like a stuck pig, and but for the 
first Waking thunder of the organ might have gotten him 

mouths penance in addition So after that my toes 
wer ft severely alone among the lay brethren. 

Rien came the high procession, in which the monks 
ind aii stood up. First there were the incense- bearers 
ida vies. then officers whose names, not being con 

t nor vet-greatly given to churech-going, I did not 
know Then after them came two men who walked 
fovether, at the sight of whom the jaws of the monks 
dropped, and they stood so infinitely astonished that no 
| yer Was ft to them For instead of one, two mitred 
abbots entered in full canonical attire—golden mitre, and 
green golden-headed staff, red embroidered robes lined 
with green, These two paced solemnly in abreast, and 
sat down upon twin thrones 
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“The Abbot of St. Omer!” whispered one of the lay 
brothers, naming one of the most famous abbeys in Eu- 
rope, and the word flew round like lightning. Whether 
he had been instructed or not what to say, I do not know. 
But, at all events, I saw the news run round the circle of 
the choir, overleap the boundary stall, and even reach the 
officiating priests, who inclined an eager ear to catch it, 
and passed the word one to another in ‘the intervals of the 
chanted sentences. 

Then the news was drowned in the thunder of the 
anthem, and the organ dominating all. Everything was 
strange to me, but most strange the practice of the lay 
brothers, who chanted indeed bravely in tune, but who 
(for the words set in the chorals) substituted other senti- 
ments of a kind not usually found in service-books. 

‘‘He looks a stout and be-e-e-fy o-o-old fel-low, don’t 
you think? Glory, glo-o-ry. Takes his meals well, likes 
his qu-a-a-art of Rhenish or his Burgundy to swell his 
jolly paunch. A-a-a-men!’ 

Or, as it might be: *‘ Are you coming—are you comiag 
o-o-out to-night? There will be-ee good compan-ee-ee. 
Dancing and deray—lots of girls; no proud churls. Ten 
by the clock, when the doors all lock. As it was in the 
beginning, is now, ever shall be, world without end, 
A-a-a-men!” 

These were, of course, only the lay brothers, and I hope 
the friars were better. I decided, however, that, for the 
sake of my respect for religion, I should ask Dessauer. 
Because I saw even the Abbot Tobias lean smilingly over 
to Abbot Prince Karl, and I marvelled what they spoke 
about. Not that I had long to wonder, for through the 
open door of the chapel there streamed a dismal host of 
invaders of the Wolfmark — black Hussars of Death, in 
dark armor, with white skeletons painted over them, all 
charnel-house ribs and bones in hideous and ridiculous 
array, Which was one of Duke Casimir’s devices to frighten 
children, and no doubt these scarecrows frightened many 
of these. Specially when these villanous companics were 
recruited from all the wild bandits of the Mark, and never 
punished for any atrocity, but, on the contrary, rather 
encouraged, in order to spread the terror of their name. 

Yet, when they came rushing in, even the cavaliers of 
death were daunted by the sight which met them, And 
as the solemn service proceeded, amid the thunder of the 
great organ pressing, throbbing the roof, and reverbera- 
ting along the floor, hands stole to heads, helmets were 
lifted, and fear of Holy Church stirred in many a wicked 
and outeast heart. Some of the foremost, with their blades 
half-drawn, appeared to waver whether or no they should 
stay the service with the bloody sword, 

But as the monks calmly chanted, and the solemn re- 
sponses were given, a stillness stole over the vociferous 
babble within the great open doors. 

Higher and higher the voices of the choir mounted, 
breaking away to heaven. Awe sat on every fierce face, 
and when the Abbot arose to pronounce the benediction 
the other stood up beside him, and the Hussars of Death 
knelt awe-stricken before the two mitred dignitaries of 
the Church. 

Without a murmur they rose and slunk away, without 
so much as searching the abbey, and so departed on their 
errands, leaving us safe and unharmed. 

Then, when the three of us were again united in the 
private rooms of the Abbot Tobias, that hearty ecclesiast 
shook us all by the hand, and said: ‘Good friends, we are 
well out of that. Nay, no thanks. My monks are not a 
bit the worse of a little additional exercise to keep them 
humble and lean. Nor is God the less well pleased that 
we have sought him in time of need, as Prince and Abbot, 
as well as soldier and peasant, require.’ 

These being the only words of genuine piety I had 
heard within the walls of the monastery, I thought more 
of the Abbot Tobias that he was not ashamed to speak 
them before Prince and Councillor of State, as well as 
before a rough soldier like myself. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE FLAG ON THE RED TOWER, 


Ir took us all our powers of persuasion with the Prince 
to induce him to depart homeward on the morrow, under 
the escort of a dozen sturdy and well-armed lanzknechte 
attached to the monastery. But the thing was done at 
last. 

‘*And remember,” said our Karl, as he embraced us, 
“that if ye return not on the eighth day at eventide the 
forces of Plassenburg will e’en be battering on the gates 
of Thorn by the hour of dusk. Iam not going to have 
my farms burnt, my peasants disembowelled and cast to 
the blood-hounds, my women ravished in their kindly 
home-steadings. God wot! the cup of Duke Casimir hath 
been brimming this many a day, and we will give him a 
deep draught to drink when we set it to his lips.” 

Thereupon we bade our dear and brave master a re- 
spectful adieu. Karl Miller’s-Son he might be, but, for all 
that, he was every inch a king—a right royal man, whom 
I would rather serve than the Kaiser himself. 

And after he had gone from us a little way, he turned 
again and waved his hand, crying: ‘*On the eighth day, 
mind you, friends of mine—unless ye wish me to come 
asking for you at the gate s of Thorn, with some din and 
the spilling of some blood.” 

The worthy Abbot Tobias gave us a paper to the Bishop 
Peter, now restored to his bishopric of Thorn, and in some 
measure dwelling at peace with the Duke Casimir since 
that ruler’s reconciliation with Holy Church. In this pa- 
per it was set forth that the most learned Doctor of Law, 
Leonard Schmidt, and his servant Johaun, were on their 
way to Ratisbon to dispute concerning the Practice of 
Law and Reason with another most learned Doctor of 
the Empire, and that, desiring to remain a day or two in 
Thorn, they were by the Abbot Tobias of Wolgast com- 
mended to his kind hospitality. 

For indeed the inns of Germany, and especially of the 
North, were not at that time such as wise and learned men 
could readily submit to, neither abide in, to be herded 


with dull, landward peasants, and all the gutter-knaves of 
the town. 

Of the remainder of our journey I need not speak, see- 
ing that more than once I have had to tell of that journey 
from Thorn to Plassenburg. It is sufficient that by even- 
ing the dark, frowning mass of the Wolfsberg lay before 
us, each tower black against the sky. For even the new 
portions which Casimir had builded were of intention 
blackened with soot, mingled with the plaster and mortar, 
so that it should be of one piece of grim terror with the 
rest of the building. 

‘* After all, it is not strange,” said I to the Councillor-— 
for when there was no one in sight or very near I rode 
with him instead of behind him—“ that the man who shakes 
at every breeze among the aspens should take such pains 
to create the fiction and shadow of terror about him, when 
the substance and reality are dominant all the time in his 
own bosom.’ 

Since we had come within the distressed and depopu- 
lated territory of the Wolfmark we had not spoken to any 
soul. Indeed, except a few poor peasant folk, burnt black 
with the sun, scuttling from den to den at the sight of 
mounted men, we had not seen any living creatures. The 
cruelty which bad marked the reign of the Black Duke 
seemed to have afflicted the very face of the country with 
a visible curse. 

But the day of deliverance was at hand. 

As we came nearer to Thorn there was the Red Tower, 
at first dimly apparent, then prominent, then command. 
ing, rising higher than all the buildings of the Wolfsberg. 
How many days had I not looked down from those win 
dows! And my father was even now up there in his 
grim garret, his heart stirring calm and kindly within 
him, in spite of all the atmosphere of blood in which he 
had moved, as untouched as though he had been a gar- 
dener working among the flowers of the parterre. Also 
the block was there, and against it the Red Axe was lean- 
ing. 

Then I called to mind the prophecy of the Lady Yso- 
linde that I should return to take up my father’s dread- 
ful trade. And I smiled thereat. For I thought that 
now I came in other circumstances—aye, even though 
riding in at the tail of the learned Doctor Schmidt, with 
my shaven and chestnut - stained face. my flowing hair 
cropped to the roots as in the manner of the servant tribe; 
yet, forall that, was I not the virtual military commander 
of the Plassenburg and the right hand of the Prince, 
whose forees would soon be clamoring against the walls 
of Thorn, and bringing down the hateful tyranny of the 
Black Duke Casimir? 

‘What is that?” said I, pointing to a standard of im- 
mense size which drooped from the Red Tower. It had 
been hanging limp about the staff, and till now we had 
not observed it. But as we went toiling up to the Weiss 
Thor, and the last links of road lengthened themselves 
indcfinitely out before us in their own familiar manner, 
suddenly a waft of hot wind from the sun-beaten plain of 
the Wolfmark blew out an immense flag, which spread 
itself, fluttered fecbly, and died down again flat against 
the pole. 

‘Nay,” said the Doctor, ‘‘that I cannot tell. Surely 
you should know the customs of your own city better 
than I!” 

For the heat had made the High Chancellor a little 
snappish, as well as the length of the way. 

**Never in my time have I seen such a thing float above 
the Red Tower,” I made answer. ‘Can it be a flag of 
pestilence?” 

It seemed a likely thing enough. Cities were often 
made desolate in a few days by the plague; the people 
running to the hills; silence all about the gates. These 
might well betoken the presence of a foe to which the 
army of Plassenburg would seem as a friend. 

As we rode under the Arch of the White Gate of Thorn, 
we were stopped to be examined. We gave our names, 
and the Doctor showed his letters of authorization from 
a dozen learned universities. The Black Hussar who ex- 
amined our credentials was of a taciturn disposition, and 
evidently no scholar. For he studied the parchments in- 
tently upside down, and appeared to have an idea that 
the contents were best investigated by smelling the seals. 

* Where are you bound?” he asked. 

“To the house of the learned and venerable Bishop of 
Thorn!” said the Doctor Schmidt, 

So the Hussar, having finally approved of the quality 
of the scholastic wax, called a subordinate, and bade him 
guide us to the house of Bishop Peter. 

In an instant we were in the familiar streets—narrow, 
sunken, and indescribably dirty, as they now appeared 
to me. For I had been accustomed to the wider, airier 
spaces, and the bickering rivulets which ran down most 
of the steeper strects of Plassenburg, and which made it 
one of the cleanest towns of the world. So that the an- 
cient and unreformed filth and wretchedness of Thorn 
appeale xd to me as they had never done before. 

There were evidences too of the terror in which the in- 
habitants had long lived. The houses of the rich burghers 
were sadly dilapidated. No man thought it worth while 
to spend a pot of paint on a house which might be 
knocked about his ears that very night if the Duke con 
ccived there was money or gear to be found within the 
walls of it. 

Here and there the same black flag appeared. 

I asked the reason of it from our guide. 

‘*Ts it that the plague is in the city?” 

“The plague has, indeed, been in the city, yes! But 
that is not the reason of the flag.” 

*““And what then is the meaning of the black flag? 
said IT 

‘‘Ye are strangers indeed!” answered the man. ‘‘ Did 
you not know that the great Duke Casimir is dead, and 
that the black flag flies for him, and must fly on the Wolfs- 
berg till his successor be crowned?” 

‘And who is his successor?” said I. 

“ Who but young Otho, the worst of the Wolf’s litter. 
But perhaps you are his frieud.” 
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“THERE, ALONE IN THE CENTRE, ATTIRED IN WHITE, THE CENTRE OF EYES, I BEHELD—HELENE.” 


He turned with a keen look, like one who has been 
accustomed to deliver himself in company where he is 
sure of sympathy, and who suddenly has to consider his 
words in society the tone of which he is not sure of. 

‘* Nay,” said I, * we are travelling strangers, and know 
nothing of your politics. But this Duke Otho, wherefore 
has he not been crowned?” 

* Beeause,” said the man, ‘the Duke Casimir, they say, 
hath been foully murdered, and that by the witchcraft of 
a woman. So, by our laws, till the murderer is punished, 
the young Duke may rot be crowned.” 

By this time we were at the entering in of the long, dull, 
muss of building, which during most of my boyhood had 
stood unoccupied, owing to the quarrel between Bishop 
Peter and the Duke. Our guide led us unchallenged into 
the quadrangle, and then abruptly left, without pausing 
to bid us good-day, or even deigning to accept the modest 
gratuity which my master, the learned doctor, had ready 
for him 

As for me, I stood holding the horses, and looking 
about for any of my own quality who might show me 
the way to the 

Presently a long, lean, lathy youth slouched out of one 
of the gloomy entries. He stood amazed at the sight of 
me. I went to him to ask where I might bestow the 
horses, now standing weary-footed, hanging their heads 
after the long journey and the toil of the final ascent 
from the plain. 

“Will you fight, outlander?” were the first words of my 
lathy friend from the entry. He seemed to have been drawn 
up recently from a period of detention in some deep draw 
well, and to have the mould of the stones still upon him. 

‘* Why,” said I,‘ of course I will fight, and that gladly, 
if you will find me a man to fight with.” 

‘I will fight you myself,” he said, swelling himself, 
‘‘ For the end of this candle I will fight half a dozen such 
Baltic sausages as you be.” 

‘ Like enough,” said I, ‘all in good time. But in the 
mean time show me the stables, that I may put up my 
master’s horses.” 

‘*What know I about you or your master’s horses?” 
cried the Lad of Lath. ‘And pray why should I show the 
way to Bishop Peter’s good stables to every wastrel that 
comes in off the street and asks the freedom of our house? 
For aught I know you may come to steal corn. Though 
if that be so, Lord love you, you have come to the wrong 
place.” 

‘Come, stable-master,”’ said I, placably, ‘‘let me see a 
corner and a wisp of straw, and I will ease the poor 
beasts. That will not harm the Bishop Peter, whom my 
miasicr has gone to visit. He is a friend of his, a man 
learned in ecclesiastical affairs, who comes to hold dispu- 
tations with the Bislhop—” 

‘* Disputations—what be those? 
at the end of them? 
this house 
| 


stables 


Anything with money 
If so, he will be a welcome guest at 
There is very little money at the tail of any- 
hing in this town.” ; 
I thought I would try the effect of a broad silver piece, 


at the same time giving the lad the information that dis 
putations were kinds of fights with the tongues of men 
instead of with their fists. 

The silver sweetened his face like a charm. 
me by the hand. 

**My name,” he said, ‘is Peter of the Pigs. 1am not 
stable-master, but feed the grouting piglings. And yet, in 
a way, 1 am indeed stable-master. For the Bishop hath 
no horses, since the Duke took them away to mount his 
cavalry for the raids into Plassenburg. So Peter of the 
Pigs looks after all about the yard; and precious little 
there is to look after, except one’s own legs getting longer 
and leaner every day.” 

‘* And where is the Bishop this afternoon?” I asked. 

‘Where should he be,” cried Peter of the Pigs, ‘* but at 
the trial of the witch-woman in the Hall of Justice? It 
must be a rare sight. They say she is to be tortured, and 
that they want a new executioner to do it.’ 

‘*Why,” said I, struck to the heart with his words, 
‘what is the matter with the old one?” 

* Oh,” said the lad, ‘‘he is mortal sick abed. He had 
an accident, or some one stuck a dagger into him—no 
great matter if le had stuck it through him, or cloven him 
to the chin with his own Red Axe.” 


He seized 


CHAPTER XL 


THE TRIAL OF THE WITCH, 


At this point came my master back, looking exceeding 
ly disconsolate. A monk accompanied him 

‘*The Bishop,” he said, ‘‘is gone forth of his house. 
He is in attendance at the trial of a woman for witchcraft, 
one whom some of the city folk hold to be a saint. But 
the young Duke and others swear that she is a witch, and 
hath murdered the Duke. Haste thee with the horses, 
sirrah, and attend me to the Hall of Justice. I have sent 
a messenger forward with my credentials to the Bishop 
Peter.” 

So to the corner of the yard I went and rubbed down 
the horses with a wisp of straw, which Peter of the Pigs 
brought me, and which smelled of his charges too. Then, 
with another piece of money in his hand, I sent him out 
to the nearest corn-chandler’s to buy some corn for om 
beasts, the which I gave them, and stood by them till I 
saw them eat it. For in such a poverty-stricken place, 
and with a gentleman of the capacity of Master Peter of 
the Pigs, one that is in any way fond of his horses cannot 
be too careful 

This done, [announced myself to my master as ready to 
accompany him. 

Then through the streets of Thorn, all strangely empty, 
we took our way. Women were leaning out of windows; 
every head turned castleward up the street. 

They hardly deigned a glance at my master or at my- 
self, but continued to gaze. And as each passenger came 
down the street from the direction of the Wolfsberg they 
cried questions at him, so that he ran the gauntlet of a 
dropping fire of shrill queries. - 


“What are they doing to the sweet saint yonder?” 

‘Hath she been put to the question?” 

“Who coukd be executioner in such a as this ? 
A man would be sent to hell-fire for daring to lay hand 
on her.” 

The popular sympathies ran clearly with the accused, 
which is not, as our old Hanne had reason to remember, 
the rule in trials for witchcraft. 

Soon we were passing the gate of the Red Tower. It 
was barred and closed. The windows of my father’s 
house looked barrenly down, like the eye-holes of skulls. 
I saw the window from which I used to gaze wistfully 
down upon the children who would not play with me, but 
spat upon the tower when they saw me looking at theit 
play and pipings upon the streets. 

There above was the window of my father’s garret, 
with the edge of the black flag blowing out above it 

The streetward door of the Judgment Hall was open 
and a great crowd of people stood about, silent, anxious 
respectful. Some of them talked in low tones, and when- 
ever there was a word passed out of the door, through 
which men looked ten deep, it scattered all about like a 
wave which comes into a sea-cave by a narrow entrance, 
and then widens out till it breaks gently in the wide inner 
hall 

‘She is not to be tortured; only the Hereditary Execu 
tioner may do that. They have threatened the old wo- 
man. She has confessed all!” 

So ran the words about the crowd, and ever and anon 
one would detach himself from the bridge, elbowing his 
way out, and then speed down the long street, crying the 
latest tidings of the trial. 

It was manifestly impossible for us to obtain entrance 
by this door. So we looked about for another. 

Then I minded me of the private passage which led 
from the court-yard which I knew so well. We skirted 
the crowd, with our attendant following, till we came to 
the side door which led directly into the Hall of Judg 
ment behind the judges’ high seats 

It was the way by which many a time I had seen my 
father enter, cither in his dress of black or in that of red 
And I was always glad when I saw him put on the scarlet, 
because I knew that then the worst was over for 
poor tortured soul. 

But when my master proposed that the attendant of the 
Bishop should carry a letter into the hall to his masier to 
inform him that we waited without, the man trembled in 
every limb, and the hair of his head shocked itself up iu 
sheer terror. 

I cannot—I dare not!” he cried. ‘It is the place of 
torture—of the engines—the estrappado—the water-drop 
—the leg-crushers!” 

And at this point the vision of what was contained 
within the fatal door became so appalling to him that he 
picked up his skirts and fled, looking over his shoulder 
all the while to make sure that the Red Axe was not after 
him full tilt 

So Dessauer and I were left standing 
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ter had been less serious, it would have been comical to 
see us thus deserted 
Bishop Peter of Thorn seems a prelate somewhat diffi- 


cult‘of approach,” said the Councillor, “1 wonder if.we 
r lay any salt on his tail? 

Let us risk it and go in,” said I. ‘‘ We are putting 
} at any rate. And we can see 
If there is any risk of von Reuss 
it is as well to gulp and get it 


Vel 


our eards on the table 
ull th is to be see 
pen ting oul CUISCS 
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G There is 

g Ss & Lcre is 

s el and 

g J im of a 

ry l s in a 
S 1 Phe warm, st 


With a thonsand 
of a voice speak 


g id and cle the thunder of con 
s heels on the paved floor, the 
s I the ushers erving ““Silentium 
tervals —these all came suddenly 
sas we shut out the air and sun 
{ went into the Hall of Judg 
Ve conld not see the full assembly at 


) I had supposed, di- 
nd the judges’ rostrum. Only 


rs of the vast crowd which cov- 
ered the floor and filled the galleries could 
| i—a blur of white faces, all bent 
towards one point. But at the corner, 
not far from us, a tall, spare, gray-headed eeclesiastic 
Vil Spe KI r 
We stoo in order that we might not interrupt by 
entering till he ii finished 
What was our surprise when we heard his words! 
My L Duke,” he was saying, ‘it is fortunate for 
the not t great mystery that IL have this mo 


ment received word coneerning a most learned and nota 
yr of the Law, wise in controversy, 
pecially skilled in such cases, who has, even now 

th { Thorn on his way to the Emperor 
s to dispute for the honor of truth 


Ilis name is the Learned, Venerable, and Reverend 
Doctor Schmidt, and [trust that we of the city and faculty 
f the Wolfmark sh have the honor of welcoming him 
nguished a man deserves.” 
The pattern of the Bishop's speech is one that does not 
vary while the world lasts 
Lord, they have made me a Doctor of Theology as 


well!” whispered the Councillor to me. I gave him a 
l push 

Now is your time,”’s iid I, ‘‘ the hour and the Doctor.” 

I lifted th Kirt of his long black robe. He took hold 
of his marvellous beard, a triumph of the disguiser’s art, 
ind we stepped forward. T could hardly conceal a smile. 

We had com 1 the very nick of time 

I have a vague remembrance of my master bowing this 
way and thet I seem to see the wise men of the law, 
th ives, the priests and lictors, rising and bowing in 

ka me 1 heard the hush of a thousand people, 
illver ny th necks to look round the heads of their 
neighbors, and th im of whispered comment. It was 
Lsurpri sight, this great trial—the gloomy hall, black 
with a ind dee f darkness, lit by the rays of sun 
light { th h windows of red glass, the faces of 
men fi ‘kK fas with blood where the evening sunlight 
; In the midst: th vas a clear foursquare space. <A 
li With a bundle of rods, stood at each corner, I 
looked, and tl lone ‘in the centre, attired in white, 
t ent f eyes, I beheld —Helen 
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DR. GATLING'’S NEW GUN. 
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pany s works in Clevel ind, recently, a 
new type of gun, the invention of Dr. R. J. Gatling. The 
gun is to be rifled at the Washington Navy Yard, and then 
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sent to Sandy Hook to be tested. Dr. Gatling believes 
that his gum will show a resistance to the force of powder 
explosion ‘and to the friction of the gases and the pro- 
jectile even greater than that of the built-up gun; while 
his gun can be made in much less time, and is sixty per 
cent. cheaper than the built-up gun. 

The weakness of the built-up gun Dr. Gatling finds in 
the joints between the hoops as they are shrunk on the 
tube. The built-up gun is in eleven pieces. The wire 
wound gun, which is highly commended by ordnance au 
thorities, is in nearly three hundred pieces. Dr. Gatling’s 
gun isin one piece. It is cast, not forged, and the secret 
of its resistance is said to be in the alloy used, the method 
of making the cast, and the process of tempering. Ex 
periments in recent years with cast-steel alloys have 
shown that they are capable of high degrees of resistance. 

Dr. Gatling preserves a great part of his process a secret. 
He has not patented it yet. He expects to take out pat- 
ents in Europe and America whenever the tests of the new 
gun have been completed successfully. The character of 
the alloy he uses is not known. He has a ladle of peculiar 
construction to receive the molten metal from the furnace. 
The metal enters at a tangent, and takes a rotary motion, 
which expels the air and gases, and makes the mass homo 
geneous before it passes into the mould. In the mould it 
is put under weights, but it is not subjected to the great 
hydraulic pressure which is used on the castings for the 
built-up guns. The casting is solid. It is turned down 
and bored out in the usual way. When tempered, it is 
cooled from within by a blast of air—a process which is 
expected to give it the resistance from the outside toward 
the bore which is obtained in the built-up gun by shrink- 
ing the hoops and jacket on the tube. The mandrel pro 
cess is another of Dr. Gatling’s secrets. 

The one-piece gun, which is to be finished at Washing- 
ton soon, was ordered by the government. Congress ap- 
propriated $40,000 to pay for it, and, because of Dr. Gat- 
ling’s standing as an inventor, made the extraordinary 
provision that he should have the right to change the 
specifications as often as he chose. G. G. B. 


THE PROOF OF EXTERNAL 
EXPLOSION. 
THE contention persisted in by the Spanish authorities 
that the explosion which wrecked and sunk the battle- 
ship Mecnxe in Havana Harbor was internal and not exter- 
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nal to the hull of the vessel, is absolutely refuted by the 
condition in which the débris of the wreck was found and 
still remains 

The examination before the court of inquiry in regard to 
this was most detailed and minute, and the conclusion estab 
lished by the evidence was positive. The most important 
witness upon the condition of the wreck was Ensign W. 
V. N. Powelson, of the United States steamer Fern, who 
was constantly on duty upon the Ma/nxe during the oper- 
ations of the divers, noting and verifying the results of 
their examination. He directed and supervised their ac- 
tion, questioned them closely upon what they found be- 
neath the surface of the water, noted the results in detail 
each day, and made drawings as the material afforded 
data, 

Ensign Powelson’s examination occupied the part of 
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several days, at considerable intervals, during the ses 
sions of the court, while the work of the divers was 
still going on, and not only was he closely question 
ed, but the divers themselves were examined minutely. 
The condition of the wreck being established, Com 
mander G. A. Converse,.of the cruiser Montgomery, an 
expert of large experience upon submarine mines and 
torpedoes and the effect of explosives, was carefully ex 
amined upon the nature of the explosion that could pro- 
duce such an effect. 

To understand clearly the descriptions 
and illustrations proving the character 
and effect of the explosion, one must 
know that the frames of the ship's lull, 
from three to four feet apart, are num 
bered from the bow back, and are fast 
ened to the keel at the bottom. The keel 
was broken at frame 17 and foreed up 
ward, so that the keel-plates are sharply 
bent. It is considerably back of this 
break that the chief mass of tangled 
débris is found. Here the forward mag- 
azines were placed, below the protective 
deck, above which was the main-deck, 
and the effect of the explosion upon 
those decks, as described in the findings 
of the court of inquiry, is attributed to 
a partial explosion of the powder-maga 
zines 

The area of this effect was from frame 
30 to frame 41; but the break of the 
keel, and the forcing upward of the 
bottom plates, was considerably forward 
of this. From a point 6 feet above 
the keel, and 114 feet from the mid 
dle of the ship on the port side at frame 17, the outer 
shell of the hull, which is made of comparatively thin 
plating, was bent upward and inward, so that the plates 
formed an inverted V (4), with the apex thrust 4 feet above 
the surface of the water, or 34 feet above where that 
part of the plates would be if the vessel had merely 
sunk to the bottom. 

The after-wing or flap of this inverted V, which was 15 
feet wide by 32 feet long, stretching from frame 25 to 
frame 17, where the breach was made, was doubled 
back upon itself against the continuation of the same 
plate extending forward.” 

It seems clear enough to the inexpert mind, from the 
description derived from the findings of the court and 
based upon detailed evidence, that this effect could 
not possibly be produced by an explosion inside the 
vessel, and that it must necessarily have been caused by 
an explosion below the bottom of the vessel near the point 
at which the break is found, and from which the bottom 
plating was driven upward with such force. But the 
members of the court of inquiry proceeded with the 
utmost caution, and did not rely upon their own infer 
ences. They placed sketches and drawings of this part 
of the wreck before Commander Converse and asked 
him what kind of an explosion would produce the re 
sult. 

The commander said that, in his opinion, ‘‘it could be 
produced by the explosion of a submarine mine contain- 
ing a large amount of the lower explosives—gun powder, 
or similar—not in contact with the ship, but some dis 
tance below it, perhaps on the bottom.” Being asked 
whether the keel and plates at and near frame 18 could 
have been so distorted by an internal explosion, he said 
that he did not think they could, and that he had never 
seen anything in all his experience that would lead him 
to believe that it was *‘ possible to produce the effect in 
dicated by any explosion within the interior of the ship 
in that immediate vicinity.”” The indications were, he 
said, that ‘‘an under-water explosion produced the con 
ditions there.” 

It was the actual condition of this part of the wreck, 
established beyond all possibility of doubt by irrefregable 
evidence, that induced the opinion of the court that the 
effect at the point described ‘‘ could have been produced 
only by the explosion of a mine situated under the bot 
tom of the ship at about frame 18, and somewhat on thu 
port side of the ship,” and sustained the finding that the 
** Maine was destroyed by a submarine mine, which caused 
the partial explosion of two or more of her forward mag 
azines.”” No denial or protest can wipe out the testimony 
of the mangled remains of the battle-ship itself. 
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THE “MAINE,” SHOWING POSITION OF BOTTOM PLATES AND KEEL, AFFORDING PROOF OF EXTERNAL EXPLOSION.—Drawny ny C. MoKsicut Ssirn 
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THE BLOCKADING FLEET. 


Desratou-noat “* KanaPana.” 
From Havana To Key West, Saturday, April 23. 


AFTER weeks of waiting and many false rumors of war 
and of peace, a few lines came on Thursday afternoon 
Which created more excitement and hurrying about and 

id fro than Key West has seen for many a day, if 
( ry rocking-chair fleet,” that have been discuss- 
ing the situation and giving opinions, and taking it easy 
meanwhile for so | were awakened as by magic, and 
there v i wild rush to pack up and be off. ‘On to 
Havana!” w he ery, and in half an hour the hotel had 
been emptied of newspaper men and navy officers, while 


ere pulling and puffing from ships 





1 e landing with unwonted vigor Soon the greater 
pul f the ships were pouring out black smoke from 
r funnels and hoisting up boats preparatory to get- 

We were the first d spateh-boat to leave, and went out 

¢ flag-ship to learn, if possible, when the fleet would 
mo ind about midnight half of them began moving 
out, so we immediately followed and went out, anchor- 
i near the fl slip to wait further movement. 

It was a beautiful night, with every star shining bright- 
ly in the calm sky, and the sea seemed to forget its usual 
linbits around here, and lapped gently by; while the ships 
flashed their search-lights and opened and shut their red 

nd white signal-lights, saying lots of things one could 
not understand. Morning came, and at daylight we were 
moving out, the New York (flag-ship) leading the way, and 
the torpedo-boats and light cruisers guarding the ends of 
the lit 

Soon after six o'clock a strange steamer appeared, 
bound up the coast and crossing the bows of the fleet. 
Phe little Musheddle started after her, and when she show- 
ed Spanish colors spurted up to her, firing a blank shot 
it first, to which the Spaniard paid no attention, only 
ran the harder; but a six-pound solid shot beautiful- 
lv tired across his bows, and skipping the water for a 
mil wyond him, changed the views of the captain, 
ind the Spanish flag came down on the run and the en- 


es reversed instanter. This was the first shot of the 
war, and we were fortunately close at hand to see the 


vheo hin The Nushei//e ran close up to her prize, and 
a board party took possession. She proved to be the 
Buen Ventura, with a deck-load of lumber and a general 
cargo. Ensign Magruder, with a prize crew, took charge 
f her, and the Nashedle convoyed her capture into Key 
West. The fleet were keeping right on all this time, ex- 


ept for the torpedo- boat Winslow, which stood by the 
Vushrville for a time, and then scurried off after the rest. 
Key West was seventeen miles away,.but we decided to 
run in and report events, so back we went, sending a boat 
ashore with despatches, and starting off immediately to 
rejoin the fleet, which we did not see anything of, however, 
nor any signs of life in the breezy run across the Gulf, 


until about 5p. M., when we came up with the Cincinnati, 
Which had just stopped the Norwegian bark Jomf Ruland, 
bound out from Havana. Lieutenant Craven boarded her, 
ind after ascertaining her cargo and destination, allow- 
ed her to proceed. The fleet by this time was in full 

land we were looked over by a nimble torpedo-boat 
off in the distanee, which satisfied herself very soon that 
we were all right. The Porter was seen pouring out black 
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SPANISIL SHIP “PEDRO,” CAPTURED BY U.S.S."*NEW YORK,” 


APRIL 22. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


smoke as she hurried off after a sail on the dim horizon. 
In half an hour we joined the fleet cruising slowly about 
off the city of Havana, whose lights could be plainly seen. 
We made out the lights of a steamer coming out, and the 
Wilmington and torpedo-boat Ericsson promptly put after 
her and brought her to. She proved to be the German 
steamer Remus,and was allowed to proceed. 

As the darkness deepened the ships were lost entirely in 
the gloom, and except for the occasional flashing of sig- 
nal-lights, nothing could be seen; and as we clung to the 
bridge railing as the steamer rolled in the choppy Gulf 
seas, the city lights, only a few miles away, seemed quite 
cheerful. Did the Havanese know they were blockaded? 
Apparently not until later in the evening, for about 
eleven o'clock Morro light suddenly went out, and a 
number of heavy guns were fired, eight shots in all, and 
perhaps at us, as we were the nearest vessel in to the shore, 

We were not able to find the flag-ship among the others, 
and much speculation ensued as to her whereabouts. 
This morning, however, she was back among the fleet, 
which are rolling and pitching about at a great rate, espe- 
cially the Wilmington, that can roll faster and further 
than any ship in the navy, except ber twin, the Helena. 

After some delay we managed to communicate with 
the New York, and learned that she had chased the Span- 
ish liner Pedro the evening before, and after a hot run of 
nearly forty miles, brought her to off Matanzas. She was 
promptly confiscated, and put in charge of Lieutenant 
Capehart and a prize crew of four marines and eight 
sailors, and taken into Key West. The Hricsson, Lieuten- 
ant Usher, captured a Spanish coasting-schooner early this 
morning, and she is jumping about now at the stern of 
the Cincinnati. 

It seems to be the intention now to blockade the island, 
and so far as could be learned the blockading squadrons 
will be divided as follows: 

Off Havana will be the New York, Iowa, Wilmington, 
Helena, Dolphin, Mayflower, Vesuvius, Ericsson, and Porter. 
Off Mariel will be the Nashville, Castine, and some auxil- 
iury cruisers to come. Off Matanzas will be the Amphi- 
trite, Cincinnati, Du Pont, Winslow, and some auxiliary 
cruisers to come later, Off Cardenas, the Newport, Ma- 
chias, Cushing, Foote, and auxiliaries. A special squad- 
ron, Whose destination is not as yet known, will consist of 
the Indiana, Marblehead, Detroit, and Mangrove, which has 
recently been turned over from the Treasury Department, 
and refitted and armed as a small cruiser. Most of the 
ships are on the ground or within a few hours of steam- 
ing of their stations, This still leaves the Puritan and 
Terror as reserve vessels. The Puritan arrived off Ha- 
vana as we were leaving. The 7Zerror is still at Key 
West. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the torpedo officers 
and men, They never seem to rest, and for nervy and 
skilful work one such day and night as has passed on 
the blockade proves their mettle. We may look for ex- 
citing events in the near future, and ships and men are 
ready for what may come. 


Ar Sra, Sunday morning, April 24. 
YESTERDAY, as we were about leaving the fleet for Key 
West, signals were shown from the flag-ship ordering the 
division of the squadron for Mariel, Cardenas, and Matan- 
zs, us reported yesterday. All were under way and mov- 
ing in an extended line, the ships to the eastward being 








the New York, Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Marblehead. 
The Cincinnati being some distance in advance, was seen 
to turn suddenly, signalling a chase, and, later, the strange 
vessel to be a man-of-war. Full speed was ordered, the 
crews called to quarters, and the entire squadron was soon 
in full pursuit. The Cincinnati was the first to come 
up with the stranger, followed closely by the Mardlehead, 
New York, and Wilmington. She proved to be an Italian 
cruiser, instead of a Spaniard, and proceeded on her way. 
The torpedo-boat Porter, Lieutenant Fremont, soon after- 
ward took a Spanish coasting schooner loaded with 100 
tons of sugar, and sent her into Key West. This morn- 
ing early the torpedo-boat Cushing and gunboat Wilming- 
ton picked up two more schooners; one of them, the 
Candida, had a deck-load of charcoal in bags, and was 
brought up in tow of the Wilmington; the other capture 
had not arrived near enough to be ascertained when we 
left, following in the wake of the New York, which, just 
at this time, seven o’clock a.M., had made out a large 
merchant-steamer coming up at full speed, followed by 
the Detroit, A gun from the New York brought her to at 
once, when it was discovered that she was already in pos- 
session of Ensign Hurley H. Christy and a prize crew of 
sixteen men from the Detroit. We went alongside and 
found her to be the fine steamer Catalina, of Cadiz, bound 
from New Orleans to Havana and Spanish ports, with a 
general cargo in her hold, and a special cargo on her prom- 
enade deck of eighty crates of chickens, that, being Amer 
ican, cackled joyously from under the awnings, while the 
blue-jackets and marines walking the deck smiled cheer- 
fully with visions of chicken dinners and prize-money, 
and the late captain looked gloomily at us from the bridge 
he could no longer command. 

The Catalina is a fine steamer of about 5000 tons, and 
easily valued at « half-million dollars. She was first sighted 
about 3 A.M.,and brought to twelve miles northwest 
from Morro Castle. 

The fleet now off Havana are the New York, Indiana, 
Marblehead, Wilmington, Mangrove, and the torpedo-boats 
Porter and Cushing, cruising up and down about twelve 
miles off Morro light, the hills and valleys showing beau- 
tifully blue in the morning light. 


At Sea, Monday night, April 25, 1898. 

Tuts morning at five o’clock we came up with the ships 
again, and followed the New York on arun to the eastward 
half-way to Matanzas. We hoped the expected troop-ship 
from Porto Rico might be the chase, but it proved to be 
of no importance, and at nine o'clock we were again off 
Havana, where the Hornet and Eagle, auxiliary cruisers, 
arrived and joined the fleet. They brought over some 
sailors and marines from the prize crews of the captured 
steamers at Key West, who reported on board the flag- 
ship. The Helena came over soon after, having re-coaled 
at Key West after her long run to the south, where she 
picked up the fine Spanish steamer Miguel Joval, of 5500 
tons, and brought her into port Sunday morning. Soon 
after noon, the New York moving in toward the land, we 
ran some distance farther in to have a better look ata 
small fort which appeared on the top of a high hill a half- 
mile back from the shore. As we kept steadily on, won- 
dering if the place was deserted, a few soldiers came out, 
and while we were expecting that they would fire at 
us, the entire garrison decamped, a dozen or more gal- 
loping off on horseback, while the balance dropped out of 








CAPTURE OF THE SPANISH STEAMER “BUENA VENTURA,” BY THE U.S. GUNBOAT 


“NASHVILLE,” 17 MILES OFF KEY WEST, FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 22. 


Deawn by Carton T. Cuarman, Sprotat Actist ror “ THarrer’s Wrekry.” 




















MaY a 1898. 
+ over the hill. We had a good look at 
lace, which seemed to be a well built 
ok anned fortification on the sun-baked 
side, with a straight road leading up, 
i some beautiful palms and mango-trees 
the shore, the green water shoaling up 
white sandy beach. Promptly on turn- 

‘aw! ay, the soldiers came back on the hill- 

but as they sup yposed us an armed ves- 
they were quite as much afraid of us as 
might have been of them. 
Iynring the afternoon the Wilmington came 
with a captured schooner loaded with 
sugar. 
soon after six o’clock, Morro Castle being 
nlain sight, a steamer was seen coming 
which we immediately started after. 
Ver York, the only ship of the fleet close 
and. did not seem to notice her, and we 
| caught up with the stranger, which flew 

British flag, and had a lot of people on 
rd. who waved to us, but they would not 
swer our hail, and kept on at a: high 
eed The New York was then seen to be 

ning up With a great wave at her bows, 
we ranged alongside and awaited de- 
lopments. Soon a blank shot was fired 
yn the New York, and then a solid shot 

jistled across the water. The English 
ptain, apparently, did not want to stop, 
da third shot was fired so near that it had 
ie desired effect, and the Luecienne of London 
ime toa stop. We inquired for news from 
llavana, and there was a great chattering in 
Spanish from a crowd of passengers, who 
furnished us with some copies of La Lucha 
f to-day’s issue. After being boarded and 
tified officially of the block: ude, the Luei- 
ne proceeded on her way, giving an un- 
villing salute in token of her objection to 
wing stopped. 

I give you some extracts from the paper of 
his date, showing the state of feeling and 
latest news in Havana: 

(From La Lucha, Havana, April 25.) 
FALSR NEWS, 
All rumors that have recently circulated in regard 
1 possible bombardment of this city are without 
tion, and we will advise our readers promptly 
en a bombardment is likely to occur The enemy 
sight, the blockade follows. There they are, 


They continue to-day within range of our batteries 
which it is impossible for them to pass—these mon- 
us battle-ships, these enormous “baby whales’ 
which McKinley has sent us in order to deprive us of 
sustenance,and in the belief that they will throwus into 
i panic, without knowing that their presence there fills 
Is with enthusiasm, gives us courage, incites us to 
the combat. If they have not done us violence, it 
is only because the desired instant has not arrived, be- 
not put themselves in the desired 
ball rolling. They decide to 
satellites of ‘* Uncle Sam"; 
they shoot over there are 1000 
cannon and 100,000 rifles to confound the foreign in- 
vader, under the title of conqueror, as if we were liv- 
g in the fifteenth century; pretend to precipitately 
carry off this possession which we hold with so good 
a ttle. 


they have 
position to start the 
us for once, 


please these 


our fortresses, where 


in sight is 
which we have, 
Raleigh, 
torpedo-boat-de- 


The enemy's squadron which we have 
according to information 
of the following ships: Brooklyn, 
and New York, all three 
stroyers, and three torpedo-boats; 
another merchant ship 
and two yachts 


composed, 
Indiana, 
armored ; 
besides a hospital- 
ship, according to the 
ciated Press), 


Asso- 


GENRERAI RLANOO 
Yesterday afternoon Geteral Blanco in his coach of 
State, accompanied by his Adjutant, Coionel H yrera, 
ind his chief of staff, General Louis N. Depando, and 
by his Adjutant Captain Don Francisco, visited all the 
shore batteries and minutely inspected the fortifica- 
tious 
THE BLOOKADE IS BROKEN. 
The steamer Avilies coming from Baracoa, 
Tanamo, and Nuevitas, and the steamer Cosma de 
Herera coming from Sagua la Grande, arrived at this 
t without news, and without seeing anything of 
importance in their respec Both ships, 


Sagua 


tive voyages, 








knowing about the blockade established by the Amer- | 


ican squadron, came with all the precaution which the 
ease demanded, hugging the coast like sticking-plas- 
ter, preferring running aground to being captured. It 
é thy of notic 


lexs spe 


e that these two ships, being of much 
| than they ought to have, and which it is 
| { that the American war-ships have, there is 
no doubt that they have broken the blockade which 
he Americans have undertaken to establish Worthy 
Of all praise are the captains of these two ships, like 
ul of the captains of the ships of the celebrated Com- 
panie de Sobrinos de Herera. They know eve ry hand 
ot our northern coast, and they have 
ception of daty, t 


an elevated con- 
and of the superior valor, civic and 
personal, needed to make a front (Para 
hacer shirk danger, and 
threats never fill then with terror: they are Span- 
iards, and they are good patriots, ; 


to everybody, 


Srente a todo Thev never 


TUE TROOPS, 


The troops were ready for duty at the posts to 
wi ich they were assig ned, and which the y occupied on 
Friday night; but there was no necessity for their ser- 
Vices during the day or night of Saturday. 

The corps of volunteers, with equal enthusiasm and 
faith in the triumph of the cause which they defend, 
abandoned in great numbers, for the good of their 
their labors, others thei 


the greater part of them their situations 


Country, some 


THE SQUADRON, 


All duy Saturday the American squadron was seen 
ta “reat distance from the port 
Seen Ww 


eight ships could be 
th the naked eye. 


REMOVED THEMSELVES, 
A 


® the night was falling the squadron moved away 
until 


lost to sight. 
MORRO CASTLE. 


The quarters of the signal operators and lookouts 
are now concealed from the enemy. 


~ The lantern is 
urning 


as usnal, but it illuminates the harbor only. 


families, and | 
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OLOUDY. 

Dense clonds obscured the horizon on Sunday morn- 
ing, but at eight o’clock they began to disperse, and 
there was seen on the horizon one ship alone of great 
size—certainuly the largest of the American squadron, 


IN DARKNESS, 

None of the lamps located at the foot of the streets 
of San Lazaro were lighted on the nights of Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Also the electric lights in the parks and at the foot 
of Vedado were left unlighted, 


GENERAL AVOALIB. 

This valiant officer does not cease to give orders nor 

to visit the points from which an invincible resistance 
will be made to the enemy. 


FROM PORTO RIOO. 

We are assured that nothing new has occurred in 

Porto Rico, and that no American squadron has ap- 
peared there, in spite of reports from New York. 


TWO ONIFFS. 

In spite of occupying two important civic posts in 
this community, the well-appreciated sefiores Garcia 
del Gado and Mendizabal, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
comandante of infantry, asked the government to ac- 
cept their services. The General-in-Chief acceded to 
such patriotism, and already they are in command of 
forces of the army outside this capital. 


CAPTURED SHIPS. 

The Spanish ship Pedro, which left this port Friday 
afternoon en route to Santiago de Cuba, has been 
seized by the American squadron; also the coasting- 
schooner Matilde, loaded with sugar, from Sierra Mo- 
rena. 

GERMAN SCUOONERS. 

Two American ships of war seized, at Cayo Fran- 
gais, two German schooners which were discharging 
charcoal, but released them a few minutes later, 

CARLTON T. CHAPMAN. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRsS, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—~ i /idd. 


NO OTHER SO GOOD. 

THE social life of the present century creates con- 
ditions of motherhood which many times prevent the 
natural supply of food for infants. No so-called in- 
fant food equals the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—{Adv.] 


ONE keep- well is worth a dozen get-betters. ABBOTT’S 
ANGOSTURA Bitters keeps you well while you're 
getting better. AsBBoTT’s—the old original genuine.— 
[| Adv. 


LADIES are_ greatly benefited by Dr. SIEGERT’s 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS, the South American Tonic. 


—[Adv. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it ; 


ought to. If not, there's 
trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes 


sallow or breaks out in 
pimple 


deeper, but this is trouble 


s. The trouble goes 


enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clean and soft and 
open and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
Geagyiots; all sorts of people use it. 
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Every American 
soldier and every 
American sailor 
should carry the 
best American 


watch. 


The original 
American watch 
was a Waltham 
watch. Waltham 
watches are now, 
as they always 
have been, the best 
American watches. 








Our latest model discarding side-seats is shown above. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, 


LIKE A GREAT SEA 
OF FOAM IS THEIR 


SOLD EVERYWHERE: 


SENT BY MAIL UPON RE 
YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPP 


EIPT OF PR 


LY Y{ 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 

Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 

Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cts. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 Round Cakes, 
tlb.,4oc. Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for ac. stamp. 


THE J.B.WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


TW 








Who provides the people 


He is a Public Benefactor With " pure stimulant. 


OLD DEARBORN 


Bottled in bond, supplies this long-felt want. Sold by 
allle pading don) ale rs. Prescribed b Te tenting physicians. 
rite for circular an 


W.P. Squibb & Co. arranebere Ind, Distillers 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Suitable for river, 
ocean, as yacht-tenders 
pleasure boats. 


No boiler or fuel 
to explode or 
take fire. 


Electric Launches are free 
from the objectionable feat- 
ures of other types, all 
motive power being beneath 
the flooring. 








lake, or 
and 


The Electric Launch Co, 
Morris Heights , 
New York City 





Great War Book. 


) The great War Correspondent’s masterpiece. 





Murat Halstead’s || | 





“Our Country in War.” 


| AND RELATIONS WITH ALL NATIONS. 
| All about the armies, navies and const 
defences of the U.S., Spain and al! nations. 
All about Cuba, Spain, Maine Disaster. | j 
| OverS0 pages. Magnificently illustrated. i 
' 
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Agents Wanted Quick. 








ii} One ngent sold 89 in one day; others are 

} |) making » day. Most liberal terme 

' |) guaranteed ~~. credit, price low, freight 

1 }\ paid. Handsome outfit free. at 

}| Send 12 two-cent stamps to pay postage. =|) | | 
|| | EPUCATIONAL UNION, 824 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, |) |) 
—== =) 
————— === = ae 














ESTERBROOKS 


STEEL PENS, 





The Best Pens Made. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 
048, Al, 333, 14, 130, 239, 313, 556. 
OTHER STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Ask your Stationer for ‘ ESTERBROOK'S”’ 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
ER Plano’ with 

dz rade. 


not con 
one of a 


Caution.—The buying 
found the genuine SOHY 
similar-sounding name of a cheay 

Our name spells— 


s—O-H-_-M-—E-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor 22d St. 
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New Features 
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Wimamafer Storr: 


Concerning Values in General 


We shall have a great many special things to tell about during the 
next few weeks, and it may be well to have some matters perfectly under- 
stood between us. 

It’s a hard thing to fully appreciate a bargain without seeing the 
goods. About the only standard of judgment you have is the reduction 
from the “regular price.” But there is probably no phrase in all adver- 
tising so much abused as that. It is so easy to tack on a few cents or 
dollars to the regular figures, and then announce the reduction with a 
flourish of trumpets. Exaggeration is so easy that the truthful advertise- 
ment sometimes sounds commonplace. And what we want you to under- 
stand (if you do not already understand it), is that our news stories are 
written “iteral/y and truthfully. 

When we say “ Half-Price,” we mean one-half the figures at which we 
ourselves would sell the goods under ordinary conditions. 
price”’ is our own regular price. 

Now we'd like you to send to us for practical examples of this policy. 
We are selling Silks (50c. to $1.00 a yard), Dress Goods, and Handker 









STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLES 


SOLD BY AGENTS @ 
EVERYWHERES 
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Regular 









are not adopted until they have 
been thoroughly tested. The man- 
ufacturers of CRESCENTS do the 


experimenting. , ; ‘ 


The Public Reaps 
the Benefit 


Art Catalogue, with ‘‘ Care of the Wheel,’’ FREE. 
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WHEEL WORKS 


Makers 


WESTERN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WEAR KANOX’S HATS 
ADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 





Pata 
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| balls, etc., as well. 


PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 








chiefs at figures much below the regular prices. 

We are selling Upholstery Goods, and especially Lace Curtains, at 
figures very much less than regular; but you must be quick to get any. 

We have some below-the-usual figures on Wash Wrappers, Ribbons 
and Hosiery, which it would pay you to investigate. 

Write us about your nade Samples cost only the price of a post-card. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 
New York 


, 


Section 253 


(Please address exactly as above) 








Golfers Old ana Golfers New! 
DEVOTEES OF THE GAME or 
DEVOTEES OF EXERCISE. 


THe MARvEX. 


Embodies the Highest Art in 

Glove Making, and is from 
| the well-known firm of Messrs. 
| Trefousse & Co., Chaumont, 

France, made expressly for 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 








We have clubs 
for you all, | 
and caddy-bags, 
Manufactured by 


The BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 


under the personal supervision of 


JOHN D. DUNN. 
HARTLEY 2&2 GRAHAM, 
313 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


- HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 


geo W. soth Street, New York. to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
Agencies: 533 Fultor St., Brooklyn N.Y. | TNITAI LITERATURE sent free by 
62 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. | M ha TOMN LUTHER, Hingham, Mass. 
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By Jon 


ee THE KENTUCKIANS. A Novel. Illustrated by 
ae) W. T. Smepiey. Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
os Ve do not hesitate to say that “The Kentuckians ” is a romance 


; which gives us the promise of a new and powerful writer who, if he 
Kt prove true to himself and keep clear of foreign influences, will do yet 
ae better work, genuinely American and genuinely excellent. This, Mr. 
we Fox’s first long story, sets him well in view, and distinguishes him as 
se at once original and sound. He takes the right view of the story- 
‘4 writer's function and the wholesale view of what the art of fiction can 
Sie rightfully. attempt.—/vdependent, N.Y. 

é Full of vigor, of spirit, and of color... . 1 . Fox’s patriotism shines 
ise hrough all. like a star; his descriptions of pi: life are almost 
Sal passionate. One feels there is a future before this young novelist.— 

4 Chiva Sherald 
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WASHINGTON. 
May 2, 1898. 
As these lines are written, the cable brings from un- 
official but usually trustworthy sources a statement that 


Commodore Dewey, after demolishing the Spanish fleet off 
! 


he mouth of the harbor of Manila, is shelling the shore 
defences of the eity. It is further said that the British 

sul bas gone out to the flag ship to ascertain from the 
commodore the best terms he is willing to make forthe ca- 
pitulation of Manila. This mission, it is supposed, was 
undertaken ostensibly in behalf of the foreign residents in 
Manila, though winked at by the Spanish Governor-General, 
who foresees further disaster if resistance is needlessly pro- 
longed, but whois willing to save the national pride by 

subterfuge which will throw the main responsibility 
for surrender upon other than Spanish soldiers. The 


news has set Washington wild with excitement. 


Not a tittle amusement has been caused in Washington 
by the discovery that Lieutenant Ramon de Carranza, a 
val attuché of the late Spanish legation, had taken of- 
fence at the testimony given by Captain Sigsbee and Con- 
sul-General Lee concerning the Maine disaster, consider- 
ing it a gross reflection upon the honor of the Spanish 


navy, ind had challenged both gentlemen to mortal com- 
ba The challenge sent to Captain Sigsbee reached his 
ifter he had left Washington to take charge of 





his ship, and was opened by a member of his family, who, 
thinking it an excellent joke, pasted it in the household 
serap-book, What became of the one addressed to Gen- 
ral Lee is not known, As the period of eight days with- 


challenged parties were to answer has passed, 
both of them are now doubtless posted as poltroons, after 
pproved Spanish version of the code, 

‘third change in President McKinley's cabinet, fore- 
wowed in my letter of last week, occurred on April 26, 
when th ut nominated William R. Day, of Ohio, 
for Secretary of State, to sueceed John Sherman, resigned. 
Mr. Day's place as Assistant Secretary has been filled by 


the most ay 








, le 
Presic 


the appointment of John Bassett Moore, Professor of In- 
tr mal Law and Diplomacy in Columbia University, 
vy York The choice of Professor Moore is an ex- 
raordinary compliment, and thoroughly well merited. He 
is a Democrat who served as an Assistant Secretary under 
Mr. Bayard during the first Cleveland administration. 
On the same day the President issued a proclamation 
d ng that Spanish vessels in our ports will be allow 
iy ur Waters until May 21 inclusive for loading and 
depat Spanish ships met at sea will be permitted to 
w their voyage if loaded before that time in the 
Ur 1 Strate Spanish vessels bound for this country 
Which sailed prior to April 21 are to be exempt from cap- 
ture, and allowed to discharge their cargoes. A neutral 


flag is to protect an enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. 

A bill introdueed simultaneously in the House by Mr. 
Hull of Iowa and in the Senate by Mr. Hawley of Con- 
necticut, for the reorganization of the regular army and 
if its strength to 60,000 men in time of war, 
Tuesday. ‘The Dingley bill to issue 
emergency bonds and raise revenue for carrying on the 
Wat vonized in the House by a substitute offered 
by the Democrats, proposing the levy of a tax of three 
per cent. on all incomes in excess of $2000, and to coin the 
seigniorage on the balance of the silver bullion purchased 
by the Treasury under the Sherman act. The income tax, 
it Was suggested, would assure $100,000,000 a year, and 
the seigniorage would coin $42,000,000. The substitute 
defeated by a strict party vote, and, after a debate 
lasting until Friday, the bill was passed by the House 
substantially as reported, by a vote of 181 to 131. 

At the cabinet meeting on Friday, Secretary Gage ex- 
Plained his plan for making the new bond issue popular. 


the Increase « 


became a law on 


was ant 


Applications will be received at the 23,000 money-order 
post-oftices, as well as at the national banks, and straw bid- 
ding will be shut out by requiring a deposit of two or 
three per cent. of the amount subscribed in each bid. It 


is proposed to distribute payments on the bonds over four 
monthly instalments, so as to prevent any disturbance of 


the money market; and the amount taken out of circula- 
tion will be very speedily put back by expenditures on 
the army and navy. 

Phe War Department has chartered eight large steamers, 
of an average capacity of about 2000 tons, and able to carry 


from 500 to 1200 passengers each. These are the O/érette 
ind the Florida of the Plant Line; the Southern Pacitic 


Company's clans 3 the New York and Texas Compa- 
ny’s ( Pand Mualamo; The Merchants’ and Mariners’ 
vessels, the A/fegdveny and the Berkshire, and the Decatur 


V The price paid for these vessels is from $10,000 to 
$15,000 for the thirty days for which they are to be en- 

ed. ‘They will be used to transport troops for the first 
land invasion of Cuba, which is shortly to be made under 
General Shafter to establish a base of supplies on the 
Cuban coast, and carry arms, munitions, and food to the 
insurgent army, with which arrangements are to be made 
alion, 


for military co-ope 


Phe government is keeping a very strict watch upon 
private correspondence between this country and Spain 
md Cuba. Alb letters for Spain are stopped at the New 
; office, through which they must pass in getting 


this country Postmasters everywhere have been 


Postmiaster-General to seize letters address- 

ed either Spain or Cuba, and turn them over to the 

numandant of the nearest army post, who is to open and 
Wi them 

With the telegraph similar precautions have been taken. 

No private cipher messages, or messages consisting of a 


vord, or messages written in other languages than 
and English, are permitted to pass be- 
United States and any part of the West Indies. 
J. Lloyd, a telegraphic expert commis- 
1 to assist In the work of equipping a large captive 
m to be used by the Navy Department in follow- 
vement of Spanish war-ships, has procured in 
{ "ay generator capable of producing from 850,000 
1),.000 cubic eas in twenty-four hours. It is 
| United States. and will be 
The balloon will 
height of 2500 feet, and will be held by a wire 
vhich will be used also for telegraphie purposes. 
lated tl ma clear day, with powerful ghisses, 
in the horizon from the balloon for 
miles 


feet of 
lv one of its kind in the 


pred to Governors Island at once 


possible to se 


sixt 
government has arranged for the purchase 


it Ww lL be 
iradius of fifty or 
Finally, the 
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of several hundred homing pigeons, trained to make long 
journeys in quick time. They will be used in connection 
with the signal service. Francis E. Lever. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 


DayereAK at Cumberland Gap, where the Kentucky 
feudsmen are rallying to the call of a mountain Congress- 


man; thence slowly, like a wounded snake, between the 
hills and through a snow-storm of blossoming dogwood, 


to hear in civilization at Knoxville that screech of triumph 
over the capture of a pile of lumber, and to pray that, if 
somebody be decreed a sound and just thrashing, we shall 
give it with dignity and in silence. Knoxville had some 
cause, to be sure, Captain Maynard was a Knoxville man 
And yet not all of that city was jubilant; one citizen 
was pointed out to me who was not happy. He was the 
owner of the lumber, also, oddly enough, a Knoxville 
man, 

Swiftly, then, through stations thronged with eager 
countrymen, into river valley and lowland, and at sunset 
into the glory of a Southern spring, and—Chickamauga! 
Chickamauga, where certain gallant Americans once fierce- 
ly fought certain other gallant Americans forward and 
back over some six thousand acres of creek-bottom and 
wooded hills, and where Uncle Sam to-day is pitching 
tents for his war-children—children, too, of those old ene- 
mies, but ready now to fight together, and as near shoul- 
der to shoulder as the modern line of battle will allow, 

That night in Chattanooga: on the streets gray slouch- 
ed hats everywhere—hats with little brass crosses that 
were not symbols of religion, crossed rifles, crossed sabres, 
tiny crossed cannon; men with the red cross of the hos- 
pital service on their sleeves; troopers with big pistols 
and belts of big gleaming cartridges; soldiers white and 
black; soldiers everywhere, some swaggering and ogling 
and loud of voice, but nearly all quiet, orderly, well-be- 
haved. 

Thronging the hotel lobbies, the officers in uniform—the 
same slouched hats, but severely plain; the same symbols, 
but braided on the coat collar in gold ; the same legs, but 
striped with yellow, with white, and with red; the gray 
veterans of horse, of infantry, of artillery; company of- 
ficers in from the Western service, quiet young men with 
strong bronzed faces and keen eyes, renewing old friend- 
ships and swapping experiences on the plains. Subalterns 
down to the last graduating class from West Point, eager 
young fellows with slim waists, and nothing to swap yet 
other than memories of the old school on the Hudson. 
And none garrulous of their senior officers save in loyal 
praise, and none other than modest and beautifully ret- 
icent about their own past deeds, and the deeds to be 
done in the war with Spain. Sunday there was a general 
movement to Chickamauga from General Brooke down— 
from town and hotel to tents in the old camping-ground; 
and Sunday was a vast local holiday for a swarm of curi- 
ous civilians to the same spot; for hundreds of miles 
around: on train, farm-wagon, spring-wagon, buggy, horse- 
back, foot; on bicyele, in open landau, carriage, cart; in 
express - wagons, baggage- wagons, omnibuses; in barges 
with projecting additions and other land craft beyond 
classification or description. And the people! Rich 
whites, whites well-to-do, and poor white trash; good 
country folks, valley-farmers, farmers from spurs and 
table-lands; subjects from the ‘‘ Kingdom of Dude”; 
Craddock’s mountaineers and Harris's crackers ; darkies, 
and the motley feminine horde that the soldier draws 
the world over—all moving along a road between Look- 
out on the right and Missionary Ridge on the Jeft, and 
interspersed here and there with a clanking troop of horse 
or a rumbling battery—all anxious to look upon these 
long-neglected war-children who seem now in a fair way 
to come to their own at last. And the darkies—how they 
flocked and how they stared at their soldier brethren 
with pathetic worship, unspeakable admiration, and, now 
and then, with a resentment that was most curious! And 
how these dusky sons of Mars drank deep into their broad 
nostrils the incense thus wafted them from hedge and 
highway! 

All day troops were arriving and all day little villages 
of canvas were springing out of the green earth—old- 
fashioned army tents for the officers and marked by flut- 
tering guidons; conical walled tents, a modification of 
the Sibley tent, that holds sixteen men of infantry or six- 
teen troopers lying like the spokes of a wheel, and with 
heads out like a covey of partridges; and “ cunning lit- 
tle” shelter tents—‘‘ dog tents,” as the soldiers call them 
—all of them laid out in streets, Which, in the camp of the 
trooper, were distinguished by a row of horses tethered to 
a long rope that runs from stake to stake in front of the 
white wigwams—an idea, I understand, that was borrowed 
from the Indians. 

Cannon and caisson took position at the northern end 
of the park under Majors Lancaster and Dillenbeck, of 
the Fourth Artillery and the First, respectively; the in- 
fantry gathered on the southern limits under Colonel 
Burt of the Twenty-fifth and Colonel Bates of the Second; 
while the cavalry, under Colonel Sumner of the Sixth and 
Colonel Henry of the Tenth, took the middle ground be- 
tween. At least this seemed at first to be the broad plan 
of encampment. Later arrivals of infantry and cavalry 
took very many exceptions in favor of better ground. 
Sunday was a day of rest. Monday everybody got ready 
for work. ‘Tuesday everybody tried to keep dry. Work 
began in earnest Wednesday. Joun Fox, Jr. 


THE WAR DREAMS. 


Ar the place far from Washington where the gray, 
stripped war-ships swing on the tide, and toward which 
the troop-trains hurry, there is no thought of peace. The 
shore is a dusty, smelly bit of sandy coral, and the houses 
in this town are built like snare-drums; they are dismal 
thoroughly, and the sun makes men sweat, and wish to 
God they were somewhere else. 

But the men in the blue uniforms are young, and Ma- 
dame Beaulieu, who keeps the restaurant, strives to please, 
so it came to pass that I attended one of these happy-go- 
lucky banquets. The others were artillery officers, men 
from off the ships, with a little sprinkle of cavalry and in- 
fantry just for salt. They were brothers, and yellow- 
jack—hellish heat—bullets, and the possibility of getting 
mixed up in amass of exploding iron had been discounted 
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long back in their schoolboy days perhaps. Yet they 
are not without sentiment, and are not even callous to aij] 
these, as will be seen, though men are different and do 
not think alike—less, even, when they dream. 

‘**Do you know, I had a dream last night,” said a naval 
officer. 

** So did I.” 

‘*So did I,” was chorussed by the others. 

“Well, well!’ I said. ‘* Tell your dreams, 
begin.” 

‘Oh, it was nothing much. I dreamed that I was 
rich and old, and had a soft stomach, and I very much 
did not want to die. It was a curious sort of feeling, this 
very old and rich business, since I am neither, nor even 
now do I want to die, which part was true in my dream, 

“T thought I was standing on the bluffs overlooking 
the Nile. I saw people skating, when suddenly numbers 
of hippopotamuses — great masses of them — broke up 
through the ice and began swallowing the people. This 
was awfully real to me. IT even saw Mac there go down 
one big throat as easily as a cocktail. Then they came 
at me in a solid wall. I was crazed with fear —I fled. 
I could not run; but coming suddenly on a pile of old 
railroad iron, I quickly made a bicycle out of two car 
wheels, and flew. A young hippo more agile than the 
rest made himself a bike also, and we scorched on over 
the desert. My strength failed; 1 despaired and seream 
ed—then I woke up. Begad, this waiting and waiting in 
this fleet is surely doing things to me!” ; 

The audience laughed, guyed, and said let’s have some 
more dreams, and other things. This dream followed the 
other things, and he who told it was an artilleryman: 

‘My instincts got tangled up with one of those Key 
West shrimp salads, I reckon; but war has no terrors for 
aman who has been through my last midnight battle. I 
dreamed I was superintending two big 12-inch guns 
which were firing on an enemy’s fleet. I do not know 
where this was. We got out of shot, but we seemed to 
have plenty of powder. The fleet kept coming on, and I 
had to do something, so I put an old superannuated ser- 
geant in the gun. He pleaded, but I said he was old, the 
case was urgent, it did not matter how one died for his 
country, etc.—so we put the dear old sergeant in the gun 
and fired Lim at the fleet. Then the battle became hot. 
I loaded soldiers in the guns and fired them out to sea, 
until I had no more soldiers. Then I began firing citi 
zens, I ran out of citizens. But there were Congress 
men around somewhere there in my dreams, and though 
they made speeches of protest to me under the five-min 
ute rule, I promptly loaded them in, and touched them off 
in their turn. The fleet was pretty hard-looking by this 
time, but still in the ring. I couid see the foreign sailors 
picking pieces of Congressmen from around the breech 
blocks, and the officers were brushing their clothes with 
their handkerchiefs. I was about to give up, when I 
thought of the Key West shrimp salad. One walked con 
veniently up to me, and I loaded her in. With a last con 
vulsive yank I pulled the lock-string, and the fleet was 
gone with my dream.” 

** How do cavalrymen dream, Mr. B——?” 
a yellow-leg. 

‘*Oh, our dreams are all strictly professional, too. I 
was out with my troop, being drilled by a big fat officer 
on an enormous horse. He was very red-faced, and crazy 
with rage at us. He yelled like one of those siren-whistles 
out there in the fleet. 

** He said we were cowards and would not fight. So he 
had a stout picket-fence made, about six feet high, and 
then, forming us in line, he said no cavalry was any good 
which could be stopped by any obstacle. Mind you, he 
yelled it at us like the siren. He said the Spaniards 
would not pay any attention to such cowards. Then he 
gave the order to charge, and we flew into the fence. 
We rode at the fence pell-me!l—into it dashed our horses, 
while we sabred and shouted. Behind us now came the 
big colonel—very big he was now, with great red wings 
—saying, above all the din, ‘ You shall never come back— 
you shall never come back! and I was squeezed tighter 
and tighter by him up to this fence until I awoke; and 
now I iave changed my cocktail to a plain vermouth.” 

When appealed to, the infantry officer tapped the table 
with his knife thoughtfully: “* My dream was not so tragic; 
itwasa moral strain; but I suffered greatly while it lasted. 
Somehow I was in command of a company of raw recruits, 
and was in some trenches which we were constructing 
under fire. My recruits were not like soldiers—they were 
not young men, They were past middle age, mostly fat, 
and many had white side whiskers after the fashion of the 
funny papers when they draw banker types. I lind a man 
shot, and the recruits all got around me; they were plead- 
ing and crying to be allowed to go home. 

** Now I never had anything in the world but my pay, 
and am pretty well satisfied as men go in the world, but 
I suppose the American does not breathe who is averse to 
possessing great wealth himself; so when one man said 
he would give me $1,000,000 in gold if I would let him 
go, I stopped to think. Here is where I suffered so keen- 
ly. I wanted the million, but I did not want to let him go. 

“Then these men came up, one after the other, and of 
fered me varying sums of money to be allowed to run away 
—and specious arguments in favor of the same. I was 
now in agony. D—n it! that company was worth nearly 
a hundred million dollars to me if I would let them take 
themselves off. I held out, but the strain was horrible, 
Then they began to offer me their daughters—they each 
had photographs of the most beautiful American girls— 
dozens and dozens of American girls, each one of which 
was a ‘peach.’ Say, fellows, I could stand the millions. 
I never did * gig’ on the money, but I took the photo 
graphs, said, ‘Give me your girls, and pull your freight!’ 
and my company disappeared instantly. Do you blame 
aman stationed in Key West for it—do you, fellows?” 

**Not by a d—~-d sight!” sang the company, on its 
feet. 

“Well, you old marine, what did you dream?” 

‘* My digestion is so good that my dreams have no red 
firein them. I seldom do dream; but last night, it seems 
to me, I recall having a wee bit of adream. 1 don’t know 
that I can describe it, but I was looking very intently at a 
wet spot on the breast of a blue uniform coat. I thought 
they were tears—woman’s tears. I don’t know whether it 
was a dream or whether I really did see it.” 

**Oh, d—n your dreams!” said the Doctor. ‘‘ What is 
that bloody old Congress doing from last reports?” 

FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Diseases of Women. 
The late J. Marion Sims, M.D., LL.D., 


The Father of Gyvnwcology, a short while before his death, wrote : 

‘T have used in my practice the Water of Spring No. 2 of the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 

{ Mecklenburg County, Va., for several years past, and have, in many cases, found it 

highly beneficial.’ 

Dr. Wm. T. Howard, 270/ess0r ef Diseases of Women 

of Marviland, referring to Spring No, 1, endorses these Waters in the highest terms 

‘+In all the affections peculiar to women that are remedial at all by mineral 

waters ;”’ and adds as follows: ‘‘If I were called upon to state from what mineral waters 

I have seen the greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue, in the 

largest number of cases in a general way, | would unhesitatingly say, the Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Va.” 


Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, ex-President of the Medical Society of Virginia: 





and Children in the Univ, | 


‘In many of the Diseases of Women, especially in disturbed conditions of the 


Monthly Function, where un- 


connected with organic disease, 


: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

specific.”’ 

Ceorge Halsted Boyland, M.A., M.D., 
‘“My expe- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER convinces me_ that Buffalo 


rience with the Lithia is perhaps more than 
any other water in the world a specific for diseases of the female pelvic organs. 
As a regulator of disturbed conditions of the monthly function, | know of noth- 
ing at all comparable to it.’’ 

by Druggists and Grocers generally. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER wala Pamphlet on application. 


Springs open for Guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Why, the most delicious and exquisite 
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> Natural Champagne 


Fermented in the bottle. Excels in health- 
giving properties. Ask your dealer for it, 
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The New Hammondsport Wine Co, 


hy Hammondsport, N. Y. 
f Tomore thoroughly introduce our productions, we will deliver at 
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may be_ regarded 
as wellnigh a 
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Academy of Medicine of Paris: 
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any point in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains hav- 

ing an express office, one assorted case containing twelve bottles 

S follows: One pint each of Golden Age, Beef Iron and Wine, and 
Cognac Process Brandy, and nine quart bottles of assorted Still Wines, 
making | doz. varieties, on receipt of address accompanied with $6.00. 
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of ten cents. 


ADDRESS CANNED GOO 
PAC 
cw" 











TTE 
V OLE ) Su CONCENTRATED 


PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


LL. LEGRAND (08/Z4-PERFUMERY), 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. 
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: looking old—makes an 
g old shoe look new. The 
sresult of many years’ 


3study of leather pecu- 
t liarities. For men’s, wo- 
5 men’s, and children’s 
3shoes. Sold by al 

8 dealers. Made by the 

5 makers of the famous 

> Vici Kid, famous for 
Bits durability and 

S softness wherever 

3 shoes are Work. 

5 An illustrated 


S book about the 
5 wear and care 























‘* Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
Made in artistic and original 
patterns only. Your spoons, 
forks, etc., will be correct in 
every way if they are 




















Rogers 





Bros.” 





On Tea Sets, Tureens, Etc., 
the same degree of quality is 
stamped 





MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


Remember Avoid 





the Marks. Imitations 











Made only by 
Manipes Brrrannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
z fth Avenue, New York 
147 State St., Chicago. 
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i 
K aloe 
, 7h » 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere |r 
S So 8),, 
OM p> 
ALP Ce 






The wastes others have in scatter- 
ing their energies over half a dozen 
models we save to you by making 
but one model of the wonderful '93 


| HWlaverley : 


Bicycles $ 5 rf] : 
Write for the 
Waverley Catalogue. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











fe always carry a stock of at least 
2000 BICYCLES including over 
100 different 
makes. Cataloguesent free. Wheels 
shipped C.O.D. subject to full exam- 
ination and ai te satisfaction 
our wheel from a responsible firm. 
e care of our customers, You can 
money acting as our agent. 
WIS CYCLE ©0., (Dept.B@) CHICAGO, ILL, 
T be & HAIR 27th Ed., 25c. (or stamps). 
Why it Falls Off, Turns 


Grey,and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”—A/henaum, 


LOWEST—$35 HIGHEST 
price at whic we are selling wheels. 






aranteed. Bu: 

‘e know how to + 
make bi, 
BROWN- 





34th 


Annual Statement 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chartered 1863, (Stock.) Life ama Accident Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, S1,000,000. 








ASSETS, 
Real Estate, - 1,094.46 1 
Cash on hand and in bank, 1,355,412.83 
Loans on bond and mx y ‘ W107: 
Interest accrued but not « . 730.48 
Loans on collateral security, H45,400.%4 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, 1.106. 580.51 
Deferred Life Premiums, 200 490,19 
} Prems, due and unreported on Life Policies, 228,448.75 
| United States Bond 14,000.00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, S.612.016,.78 
Railroad stocks and bends, - 1,664,205.75 


Bank stocks, 
Other stocks and bonds, 


Looiot oo 
1,449,455.00 


Total Assets, $22, 868,994.16 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life 
Reserve for Ke-insurance, 
Present value, Instalment 
Reserve for Claims resists 
Losses unadjusted, . 
Life Premiums paid in advance, 








| 
| : 
| financial 


Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 


Fotal Liabilities #19,146,559.04 
Excess Security to Policy - holders, $5.722,655.12 


Surplus to Stockholder 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


Livre DeraAkTMEN 





r. 

Life Insurance in force, $91,%82,210.00 

New Life Insurance writtenin 1897, 14,507,249.00 
Insurance issued under e Annuity Plan is entered 

at the commuted value thereof as required by law. 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1897, 1,235, 585.39 

Keturned to Policy -holders since 1864,13,150,350.57 


e ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number Accident Cla 


paid in 1807, 15,611 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 307,000 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1897, $1,581,906.81 
Returned to Policy- holders since 1664,2 1,2 10,095.96 
Returned to Policy 1 lers in 1897, $2,617,492.20 
Returned to Policy - holders since 1864,34,560,446.53 


GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencie 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 
SYLVESTER C, DUNILAM, Counsel. 


Bil " change boug! 
Letters and ae Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa 


of Commercial and Pravelles 
Credit. aa 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Cravelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


| Available in All Parts of the World 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST, B.C. 


Che 
‘United States Navy 


Any one who wishy 

war with Spain, and who desir to have before 
him data concerning the variot 
gaged, should secure 


Che 
Scientific American 
Special Navy Supplement 


With Zolored Map of Cuba 


his is a permanent’ work of reference concert 
ing the United Stat 




















and detailed concerning o 

sels, ct ft classification bas beer 
followed s.Cruisers, Monitors, 
G roats, an do-boats are d 
in detail, various illu i s being given of their 
internal and external construction. 

CONTENTS: Ilistorical Sketch of New Navy 
Classification, Description of each vessel, and 
Tables of Statistic 90 large and first-class il 


lustrations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
| 363 Broadway, New York City. 
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WANTED PLENTY OF ROOM. 








O_p Geytiemay. “Johnnie and Miss Typer, will you kindly leave the room? I wish to con- 
XPRLAELACADREGERARALADAAAALAAAAAAEAAAEAAEAAAEEEY < 
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s 
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+ 
s 
¢ 
¥ 
e 





The “Ivory” is a favorite shaving soap because 
it makes.a profuse rich lather, which softens the beard 
to be removed and leaves the skin unharmed. 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so called 
shaving soaps and many who have used it for this 
puspose for years, will not have any other. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it for many 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 


aadacdaadaaddadaneanacaacanaaanaanacanaaanaaaad: “28 "reoroeeerennnnned 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


ahdhhthdadddddddddddddddddddae 


Ball=Pointed Pens 


Lucurious Writing! 


¥, Paanaana AAEEEBKLADEAEEGKKEEELALEEEEALADLLEALRALELAGEALLALALAABAEALES 


he 





(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


=i pO SAT a paper; 
it Made 6f the fin 


miore dura 


never scratch nor spurt. 
t Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoiInTeD pens are 
e, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


—— - —_ 
s BALL- POINTED 
a. - 
Assorted sample hox 

25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 

H. BAINERIDGE & ¢ 4q Willi am Str »Epw ARD KIMPTON, 4 
I< MANUFACTURIS ( Br tae FB oe Bi 

71S Ma rket Street Pi 

5s & CO., 8 Milk Stre et, 
C. M*CLURG & Co., 117 Wal 


$1.20 fer box of 1 gross of 24 fens for 


John Street, 





sh —_ 1e, Chicago 





“AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS,” 








| Men’s Fancy Lisle Thread, Silk and 


| 
| 


Merino, Gauze and Camel-Hair 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


It’s a Cold Day 


when 






A veritable foe to fatigue. 
Sold by druggists 


comforts most—revives, invigorates. 
Prepared in a minute with cold or hot water. 
and grocers every where. 


Our little pamphlet “Various Views on Vigoral’”’ for the asking. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








BOOT JACK: 
FOR TOURISTS 
FOR CAMPING PARTIES 
FOR EXCURSIONISTS 
FOR ALL TRAVELERS 
‘int Ib., 4 Ib. or 8 Ib. boxes at $1.20 per Ib. 
Order of any Tobacconist or of 


JOHN FINZER & BROS., Manufacturers 
Louisville, Ky. 




















Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any | ‘ 


BROWN BROS., Lim., 68 King Street, To! yronto, | 


1h. 


tion. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot. | * 





FITTED TO 
1898 
“19 YEAR OLD" 


~ Reamer 


BICYCLES 
at a list price of BGO 


is a bargain which the public 
has never before been offered. 


Hosiery. 
Men’s Half Hose. 


Balbriggan Half Hose. 
Men’s Golf Hose. 


Men’s Underwe: 


cartwright & Warner's avraell 

Underwear. | 
“SPECIAL” grade, finish or 
equipment—but ONE GRADE ONLY, ONE PRICE 
onty—All Ramblers have G & J Tires, the 
st tires in the world. 


Underwear 1) 2 





} UNIQUE RAMBLER BOOKLET AT RAMBLER 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK. 












48 pages, wi 
by GCEORCE H. 


Ne Site s3)0 
> AS FAS 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London. 


» Wort Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


t HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
= quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 














CIN EN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


W C 


IN THE 


IRLD 
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A Popular Edition ae M 


DR. NANSEN’S GREAT WORK 
FARTHEST NORTH 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Explora.ion of the Ship a 1893- 
1896, and of a — Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With an Appendix by 4; 


Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the “ram. With a Portrait, 16 Ilus-  § 
trations, and a Map. Jopular Edition in one volume. 8vo, Cloth, ¥% 


Ornamental, $3 00. NY 


To meet the demand for Dr. Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North” at a popular price, this 
new edition has been prepared, set from new type, and containing all the reading matter 
found in the two-volume edition, with sixteen of the more important illustrations, in- 
cludin g a portrait of Dr. Nansen, reproduced from a Norwegian etching. In view of the 
unabated interest in Dr. Nansen’s famous journey and everything r that pertains to the 7 
Frozen North, the volume is issued at a price which will place it within the reach of all. 


OUTLINES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


With an account of its Origin and Sources, and of its Historical De- 
velopment. By George B. Davis. Crown 8vo, $2 00. ND 


This is the result of-an endeavor to: provide a-work -sufficiently elementary in char- 
acter to be within the reach of students and others who~ may “desire” to gain~ some 
knowledge of the general principles of International Law. It is intended to be used 
as a text-book rather than. as a book of formal reference. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, pt wararaty ty New York and London 
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it free on receipt t of a two-cent stamp 


, Gc. P. A. New York Central, New York. 











